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HEROISM. 





'Tis sweet to hear of heroes dead, 
To know them still alive; 

But sweeter if we earn their bread 
And in us they survive. 

Our lives should feed the springs of fame 
With a perennial wave, 

As ocean feeds the babbling founts 
Which find in it their grave. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Archbishops and Bishops have a repu- 
tation for conservatism, and have often 
deserved it; but when the House of Lords 
divided on the question of making women 
eligible as municipal councillors and alder- 
men of London, the Archbishops and 
Bishops supported the right of the 
women to serve. In Parliament the vote 
is taken by the members in favor filing 
out into one lobby, and those opposed 
into another, both parties being counted 
as they go. The procession of those who 
favored the women was led by the Prime 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, and behind him 
followed the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops 
of London, Ripon, Bristol, Rochester, 
Gloucester, and some others. 








Saetdiediaml 


The Archbishop of Canterbury lately 
signed a petition for the granting of full 
Parliamentary suffrage to women, so he 
might have been expected to favor mak- 
ing them eligible to serve on municipal 
councils. But there must be a reason why 
so many Bishops of less advanced opinions 
took the same view in this particular 
case. 





The reason is not far to seek. Ten 
women have served on London vestries 
since 1894, when they were made eligible, 
and their work on these bodies is admit- 
ted to have been invaluable. It is declared 
that some matters, relating especially to 
women and children, could not have been 
dealt with half so satisfactorily by a board 
of men alone. The new municipal coun- 
cils are to assume the work hitherto done 
by the vestries, with an added function, 
the looking after the housing of the poor. 
The municipal councils are to be merely 
“glorified vestries,” and the strong argu- 
ment made was that women should not be 
debarred from work in which their ser- 





vices had proved not only useful, but al- 
most indispensable. The majority of the 
Lords, true to their reputation of block- 
ing all progressive measures as long as 
possible, defeated the bill; but the strong- 
est and wisest of the peers voted with the 
minority. 








>. 


The obituary of Rev. D. P. Livermore, 
in another colnmn, is written by an inti- 
mate friend, who knew him well. Let no 
one fail to read it. 


-_--— 


The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
are enjoying a short vacation at Chilmark, 
Martha’s Vineyard. 


— = 


An Armenian student, twenty-five years 
of age, and already speaking a good deal 
of English, is willing to do housework 
without wages, for the sake of perfecting 
himself in the language. An Armenian 
boy of sixteen, speaking but little Eng- 
lish, wants a similar opportunity. He 
is the son of a widow who has been try- 
ing to earn the money to educate her 
children by keeping a boarding-house in 
a country town, but has lately been 
burned out. Both these young men are 
well recommended as to character. Ad- 
dress this office. 


—_——- — 


The Hessian Diet has passed a law re- 
quiring bachelors to pay 25 per cent. more 
income tax than married men, If this 
measure had originated in any of the equal 
suffrage States, it would certainly have 
been quoted as an example of the ‘freak 
legislation” that might be expected from 
women, The Hessian Diet, however, was 
not in an equal rights mood, for when the 
bicycle tax was under discussion, a motion 
was made to lay on women’s wheels a tax 
twice as heavy as that on men’s wheels, 
and it failed by a close vote. 


—_—- 


On Tuesday, June 20, the Tufts Chap- 
ter of the Phi Beta Kappa met in Miner 
Hall of the Divinity School, and initiated 
seven members of the graduating class: 
Grace E, Goudey of Everett, Etta F. Phil- 
brook of Everett, Louisa J. Bellows of 
Spencer, Grace H. Lane of West Medford, 
Isabella G. Knight of Tufts College, 
Fannie G. Allison, of West Medford, and 
Morton A. Sturtevant of Stoneham: a 
total of six girls and one boy. The boys 
in the class outnumber the girls. 


=_<-- 


George W. Julian, who died July 7, at 
his home in Irvington, Ind., will be forever 
remembered as the originator in Con- 
gress, in 1869, of the effort to secure in 
our national reconstruction, a sixteenth 
amendment of the U. 8S. Constitution 
prohibiting the disfranchisement of 
American citizens on account of sex. 

But by the few surviving pioneer suf- 
fragists he is best beloved for his much 
earlier championship of woman’s equality. 
Seventeen years before, in 1852, he took 
an active part in woman’s rights conven- 
tions in Indiana and Ohio, standing be. 
side Lucy Stone, Mary F. Thomas, and 
Hannah Tracy Cutler. An original leader 
of the Liberty Party, he represented the 
noble Quaker constituencies of Wayne 
and Henry Counties, and in 1852 he was 
the Free Soil candidate for the vice-pres- 
idency, with John P. Hale, of New 
Hampshire. We shall never forget his 
earnest and impressive presence in those 
early meetings. A son-in-law of Joshua R, 
Giddings, the veteran champion of free- 
dom, his wife, Laura Giddings Julian, 
shared his views. Their marriage was a 
beautiful example of an American home, 
wherein absolute unity and equality pre- 
vailed. Such men and women as Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian guarantee the permanence 
of republican institutions. 


-=_—- 





THE BALLUT AND WAGE EARNERS. 

The anti-suffrage paper by Mrs. Francis 
Scott, read at the Women’s Council in 
London, says: ‘Every privilege should 
be shared by men and women, but the 
ballot is not a privilege. It is an obliga- 
tion.’’ In the same paper Mrs. Scott says 
that the wage-earning man possesses ‘‘the 
privilege and duty of voting.’”’ Will some 
one explain why, in the case of men, suf- 
frage is both a privilege and an obligation, 
while in the case of women it is only an 
obligation and not a privilege? 

Mrs. Scott also says that the wage-earn- 
ing man gets his rights ‘‘not through the 
ballot, but only through organization.” 
Does any person of common sense believe 





that the labor organizations would be 


able to exert as much influence as they do 
now if they were organizations of men 
without votes? The ballot has not done 
everything for the working man: it cannot 
be expected to do everything for the 
working woman: but is there any wage 
earner who doubts that he would be 
worse off without it? 
ETHEL C, AVERY. 
=—o 
TEA WITH THE QUEEN. 

A number of the American, colonial, 
and continental guests of the International 
Congress of Women having expressed a 
desire to pay their respects to the Queen, 
Lady Aberdeen arranged a trip to Wind- 
sor on the afternoonof July 7, when the 
Queen assented to the suggestion that she 
should drive slowly through the quad- 
rangle of the castle, and receive a few of 
the more prominent delegates. It was 
about 5.20 when the delegates tuok up a 
position in front of the private entrance, 
A quarter of an hour later, Queen Victoria 
appeared, and Lady Aberdeen made the 
presentation, 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, who, with Mrs, 
May Wright Sewall, the newly elected 
president of the Congress, enjoyed the 
privilege of presentation, said to the cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press, after- 
wards: 





I had never seen the Queen before, 
and could not but feel a thrill when, 
looking in her wonderful face, I saw her, 
as her life is going out, welcoming the 
women’s movement, which is the pre- 
cursor of the 20th century. What pleased 
me most was when the Queen said: 

“Now, I cannot have these ladies who 
are visiting me return without giving 
them a cup of tea.”’ Sir Arthur Bigge, 
the Queen’s private secretary, replied: 
“But, Your Majesty, they are here in 
hundreds.” ‘I do not care,’’ said the 
Queen, “if they are here in thousands, 
‘They must all have a cup of tea when they 
come to see me.”’ 

And we had it in the Queen’s palace, as 
a recognition of the womanhood of our 
country. 

Mrs. Sewall said: ‘The Queen looked 
ten years younger than when I saw her 
ten years ago. Every line in her face dis- 
played serenity, sweetness, and pleasure, 
She looked us each full in the eyes with a 
quick, keen glance. Her voice is melodi- 
ous, and there is a total absence of certain 
lines of the mouth shown in most photo- 
graphs of her, indicating disdain. The 
whole bearing of Her Majesty was a sym- 
bol that she, who has governed the 
mightiest of empires for sixty-three years, 
has finally recognized intuitively that she 
crowns her work in recognizing the claims 
of her sex to equal rights with men. With 
what womanly pride we joined in the 
anthem ‘God Save the Queen!’ The im- 
pression we all carried away of the great- 
est woman of the century was of strong 
intellect governing fine and womanly 
sentiment.” 


—_—- 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

Friulein Johanna Mecke, the kinder- 
garten training teacher at Comenius 
House, Kassel, Germany, has been ap- 
pointed by Professor Rein to give a course 
of lectures on Froebelian Pedagogics in 
the vacation school for teachers at the 
University of Jena. The opportuities 
offered by this university during the 
summer attract many American as well as 
German teachers. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, has 
prepared a new course of study for young 
women who do not intend to teach kin- 
dergarten, but desire some insight into 
the principles of child-culture, or for 
those who have not had sufficient prepa- 
ration for entrance into the kindergarten 
normal class. 

Miss Mabel S. Honsinger, of Rome, 
N. Y., has received a civil service appoint- 
ment as a kindergartner in the Rome 
State Custodial Asylum. 

Miss Anna W. Williams, supervisor of 
kindergartens of the Philadelphia public 
schools, will again have charge of the kin- 
dergarten at Eaglesmere (Pa.) Chautau- 
qua, and will also arrange a model summer 
course for teachers in the theory and 
practice of the kindergarten. 

The Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has taken a notable step 
forward in declaring that hereafter there 
shall be no sex insalary. Where the work 
is equal there is to be equal pay, whether 
the recipient be man or woman. 





“The Reminiscences of Julia Ward 
Howe,” which have for some months 
formed an engaging feature of the At- 
lantic Monthly, will be published in a 
volume later by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





DEBATE IN HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The debate in the House of Lords over 
the question whether women should be 
eligible as municipal councillors and alder- 
men of London called out unwonted ex- 
citement. The London Standard says: 


There has not been such a great muster 
of noble Lords since the Home Rule de- 
bate. Five unbroken rows of Tory peers 
stretched from the right of the throne to 
the bar, and that ample space being una- 
ble to accommodate the number present, 
they spread over into the Episcopal quar- 
ter of the House. The Opposition peers 
also had assembled in their full strength, 
but their meagre numbers left great gaps 
in the space reserved for them. The 
cross benches in the middle, and the 
whole space between the Chairmen of 
Committees’ seat and the Woolsack were 
thronged, and when the Lord Chancellor 
left the Woolsack he had to thread his 
way through a narrow and tortuous path 
to the Bench usually occupied by the 
members of the Government. Both of 
the upper side galleries were filled with 
peeresses in the brightest of summer cos- 
tumes. The space around the throne was 
densely crowded with Privy Councillors 
and members of the late and present Gov- 
ernments. Mr. Courtney was one of the 
first to tuke up a position on the steps of 
the throne, and was speedily followed by 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, and many 
others, until there was no standing room 
left in that part of the House. The two 
galleries which flank the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery were also filled with members from 
the Lower House, and the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery itself was tested to its utmost ca- 
pacity. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: 

Too rarely it happens that the House of 
Lords is the arena of a first-class display 
of argument, but when it has the oppor- 
tunity it takes advantage of it with inter- 
est. ‘The House of Commons in its most 
exciting moments has not presented a 
scene so fascinating or so brilliant as that 
of yesterday, and for interest it has not 
been matched by any gathering that Lon- 
don in the height of the season can show. 
The topic which drew the peers to the 
House in unwonted numbers was the 
question of the admission of women to 
the new London municipal councils. For 
six sessions past no question has proved 
so potent in attracting attention to the 
Peers’ Chamber. When Lord Halsbury 
took his seat, the afternoon sun streamed 
through the gorgeous windows upon a 
busy and animated scene. The crimson 
benches on the Government side of the 
House were packed, and the Unionist 
peers overflowed and filled the gaps in the 
ranks of the Opposition. Two benches 
full of bishops made a white blotch in 
the symphony of black and gray. There 
was a hum of low conversation as the 
formal business was run through, and the 
House got into Committee about a quarter 
to five. At this time the aspect of the 
House was kaleidoscopic in its coloring, 
and exceedingly vivid. In the background 
was the gorgeous dull gilt canopy of the 
throne, before which stood such interested 
members of the other House as Mr, Bal- 
four, the Marquis of Lorne, and Mr. 
Lecky. Every seat in the galleries was 
taken. The crowd of peers included many 
who had not been seen this session be- 
fore, and others who took part in a first- 
class debate for the first time. 

The Earl of Dunraven arose, ‘with 
pince-nez carefully balanced,’’ and moved 
to supplement the words ordering that 
the new municipal councils should consist 
of a mayor, aldermen, and councillors, 
with the proviso that ‘‘no woman shall be 
eligible for any such office,”’ 


He held that the principle of the provis- 
ion in question was so novel and large that 
it ought not to have been brought before 
Parliament as a mere clause in a bill, but 
should rather have been the subject of a 
distinct bill, discussed under circnmstances 
which allowed of a deliberate expression 
of opinion, If the principle were sanc- 
tioned now, it could not long be confined 
to the bodies created by the bill. They 
would be asked to apply it in the case of 
the Corporation of London, the London 
County Council, and the municipal bodies 
of the country generally. And though it 
was not now proposed that women should 
be Mayors (presumably because Mayors 
exercised judicial functions), he thought 
it probable that even in this respect a 
further demand might be made. More- 
over, they might be asked to allow women 
to sitin Parliament. It might be argued 
that as the greater included the less, and 
the new Corporations would take over 
the work of the present Vestries, his 
Amendment would deprive persons of 
statutory rights, as far as Vestries were 
concerned, But this privilege which 
women had under the Local Government 
Act, 1894, was the result of ill-considered 
legislation in an exhaustive session when 
Parliament hardly knew whether it stood 
on its head or its heels, The fact that 
women sat upon Vestries was due to an 
accident, and Parliament had not the 
slightest idea that the clause under which 
it was brought about would have that 
effect. Therefore, if the Amendment 


were carried, there was no sound argu- 
ment for saying that by means of it any 
(Continued on Fourth Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. A. D. T. Wuirney, in her new 
novel called ‘‘Square Pegs,”’ illustrates the 
wisdom of individuals finding and filling 
the places which nature meant for them. 


Mrs. LAuRA HANBECK has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Girls’ Re- 
form School at Beloit, Wis., and will 
enter upon her duties to-day. Mrs. Han- 
beck was matron of the Topeka Insane 
Asylum at the time of the appointment. 
She is the widow of ex-Congressman 
Lewis Hanbeck. 


Mus. C, C. Hussey, of New Jersey, has 
sailed on the Anchoria for England, to rest 
and escape the heat. She will visit Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell at Hastings, and will 
| probably see Miss Anthony and other prom- 
inent American suffragists who are now 
abroad. Mrs. Hussey expects to be absent 
about two months, 





MADAME THERESE BLANC, the accom- 
plished French woman who in the literary 
world is known as Th. Bentzon, has trans- 
lated into French Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘Story of 
a Bad Boy.’ She declines to recognize 
the descriptive truth of bis title, and calls 
her book Un Ecolier Américan. The 
story has reached the fourth impression 
in Paris, 


Lapy Curzon has entered actively upon 
philanthropic work in India. As vicereine 
she is president of the Lady Dufferin 
fund for providing hospitals for women 
and training medical attendants, Lady 
Curzon has visited the wards in some of 
the hospitals, and she and her husband 
have subscribed liberally for the medical 
work among native women. 


Mrs. May Wricur SEWALL has been 
elected president of the Women’s Interna. 
tional Council. Mrs. Sewall and Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery are the two women 
to whose untiring labors the success of 
the National and International Councils 
was chiefly due in the first place. Mrs. 
Sewall’s great exeeutive ability is a guar- 
antee that the work of the International 
will not languish under her administra- 
tion. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, gave 
a dinner the other day to the delegates to 
the Peace Conference at The Ilague. At 
the banquet she proposed a toast to the 
success of the Conference, and to the 
healths of the heads of the States repre- 
sented. Baron deStaal, president of the 
Conference, responded. The guests stood 
with raised glasses while a band played 
the national anthem. A largely attended 
reception in the throne room followed the 
banquet, 


Mrs, EstuerR HeERRMAN, of New York 
City, in consideration of her many chari- 
ties, has received the decoration of the 
International Society of ‘‘Les Sauveteurs”’ 
of France. The decoration, a gold cross 
and star, with the motto: ‘*To save or 
perish,’ and a tricolored button, were 
granted on the report of Tello d’Apery, 
the society’s New York agent. She is 
also chairman of the charity committee of 
Sorosis, and has contributed largely to its 
funds. She is an active member of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage League. 


Mrs. MAry EAst is said to have been 
the pioneer woman in England to hold 
some of the offices as to which women’s 
eligibility is now in dispute; but she was 
elected because she disguised herself as a 
man. For thirty-six years this remarkable 
woman, while masquerading asa man and 
acting as landlord of the White Ilorse Inn 
at Poplar, served assiduously on juries 
and in parish offices. In 1744 she was 
“head borough,” in 1752 overseer of the 
poor. When her sex was finally dis- 
covered, she retired to private life with 
the competence she had acquired as an 
innkeeper. 


EpNA LYALL, the novelist, takes a keen 
interest in politics. The London Chronicle 
says: ‘‘She is a very useful and inspiring 
member of the Eastbourne branch of the 
Women’s Liberal Association, and does 
not hesitate to show the courage of her 
convictions by speaking a word in season 
to encourage women to come forward and 
help in the work of Liberalism. To the 
argument that ‘women are better at home,’ 
she replies that although the home is un- 
doubtedly woman’s working place, yet if 
she never stirs from it she will become an 
ignorant drudge, quite unfitted to advise 
her children as they grow up. People 
might with equal reason tell a man he 
must not interest himself in anything out- 
side his office or counting-house.”’ 








ens 
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WOMEN IN SAMOA. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s step-daughter 
gives an interesting description of the 
kindness and courtesy with which women 
are treated by the natives of Samoa. She 
says: 

“During the nine years of our life in 
Samoa, neither my mother nor myself ever 
had the slightest fear of the Samoans, 
though we lived through more than one 
war and a very exciting panic. 

‘During the troublesome times of 1893- 
94 there were constant rumors of an 
attack upon Apia by the rebels of Atna, 
Our house, Vailima, lay on the road three 
miles behind the town, on the mountain- 
side of Vaea, between the two opposing 
factions, and often on a busy morning we 
could hear the drums of a war party ; menof 
the Taumasaga (Government party) com- 
ing up to Vailima to skirmish with the 
enemy in the woods behind our house. 
Though we were well known to be 
Mataafa supporters, the Taumasaga men 
would greet us cordially, and willingly 
accept a breakfast of tea and ship’s bis- 
cuits. Then the family would assemble 
on the veranda to hear the news, and there 
would be much joking and a lively ex- 
change of badinage, for the Samoan is 
cheerful and easily moved to laughter. 

“Though not afraid of the men, I must 
confess to looking with considerable alarm 
upon their weapons, rusty old guns and 
rifles loaded to the muzzle and pointing 
in every direction, as they sat cross- 
legged on the mats hospitably spread for 
them and drank their tea. When they 
finally departed, with a friendly ‘‘Alofa,”’ 
the feu de joie they fired off in honor of 
the family was truly terrifying, as the 
bullets flew in all directions. 

‘During that time I often went alone or 
with a party of native girls into the forest 
to get a certain plant. We would cut off 
the leaves and, sitting by a pool of water, 
strip the stalks into long white ribbons 
that we afterward wove into fans and 
baskets. During these excursions we 
often encountered bands of warriors, 
hunting or travelling parties of Samoan 
men. Instead of being afraid, we made 
them useful, begging them to carry our 
bundles of stalks or borrowing their ter- 
rible head-knives to cut more, 

‘Late one afternoon I was riding up 
from town alone and met a war party 
coming down the forestroad. They were 
in fighting trim; instead of the graceful 
lava-lava that reaches to the knee they 
wore litcle more than a breech clout 
covered by a girdle of leaves; on their 
broad brown shoulders were garlands of 
green, which they also twisted about 
their ankles; tall, sinewy men they were, 
polished with freshly scented cocoanut 
oil until their bodies shone like bronze. 
On their heads they wore the scarlet tur- 
bans of the Malietoas, and they were 
armed with rifles and ‘dead tooth’ knives. 

“I drew my horse to one side in the 
shadow of the trees to let them pass, say- 
ing, ‘Alofa Ali! (Greeting, O chiefs), to 
which they all replied with the single 
word ‘Sula,’ that the dictionary defines as 
a term of admiration for wealth or beauty, 
and smilingly and courteously passed on. 

‘*Twice | have visited Mataafa’s camp in 
war time, and it is not surprising that we 
should be well received there, as it was 
known far and wide that our sympathies 
were on that side, and Mr. Stevenson and 
the grand old chief were friends of long 
standing. But to reach the camp we had 
to ride through Malietoa villages crowded 
with armed men, who knew our errand, 
On one of our excursions, as Mr. Steven- 
son, my mother and I reached the last 
town on the outskirts of the Taumasage, 
we whipped up our horses and passed at 
a good pace. On reaching the turn of the 
road I heard an exclamation from Mr. 
Stevenson, and looking back we saw my 
mother far behind us in the centre of the 
village, surrounded by a crowd of armed 
men. With some alarm we turned and 
galloped back, to find that her saddle had 
turned, and that these gentlemen had come 
to her assistance. Another time, duringa 
brisk skirmish between the two forces, I 
wanted to make some sketches, and my 
mother and I walked over alone to the 
camp of the Malietoa men. We wandered 
about without the least fear. The native 
houses are like huge bowl-shaped roofs 
set on short stilts, and are open on all 
sides to the gaze of the public. We could 
see the soldiers looking out at us, and 
occasionally greeting us with friendly 
‘Alofas’ and invitations to enter. We 
accepted the hand of a handsome brown 
girl, who ran out and led us like little 
children into her house, and offered us 
freshly gathered cocoanuts to drink. A 
young man, I remember, was sitting on 
the floor filling cartridges, and he looked 
at us somewhat resentfully, but no remark 
was made except the ironical one of a 
passing soldier, who asked, as we were 
leaving, if we found the Malietoa men so 
much handsomer than the Mataafans that 
we came here ‘shadow-catching,’ as they 
call drawing and photography. 

“Tt is not that the Samoans particularly 





respect white ladies; they are kind and 
considerate to their own womenkind. 
They have many words in language of 
compliment to the fair sex. Aolele, the 
native name that my mother is known by, 
is aterm of admiration, meaning ‘beauti- 
ful as a flying cloud.’ There are Suta 
and Agalelei, and many others; also they 
have words of respect for the aged, which 
are carefully taught to well-bred children. 
The dictionary defines one as ‘a deprecat- 
ing address, in asking a favor of an old 
person,’ and ‘an affectionate address to the 
aged,’ and many more of respectful es- 
teem. 

“The distribution of their daily work 
shows more than anything else could do 
the place women hold in Samoa. The 
men bring in the heavy logs for building 
the ovens, the girls carry the banana 
leaves for wrapping and preparing the 
food; the men fish for sharks and dive for 
turtles, the women catch prawns in the 
river; the men do the cooking, the women 
spread the feast, and of the married 
couples it is the man who carries the 
children; ‘naturally,’ they explain, ‘be- 
cause he is stronger.’ ”’ 


—_——e_——ltCOCO 


THE CLUB MAN AND GIS WIFE. 


Harper’s Bazar says: 


A well-known and prosperous club 
opened its new house to the ladies on 
certain afternoons in June. Perhaps it 
was a mistake. Certainly it made a pro- 
found impression on the feminine mind. 
Everything was opened for inspection— 
roof-garden, bedrooms, dining-rooms, li- 
brary and reading-rooms, pipe-room, 
lounging-places, and the swimming-pool 
—a spectacle of luxury, beauty, comfort, 
and order that no housewife living could 
hope to rival, and all for annual dues so 
small that the price of one inexperienced 
servant for six months, in an ordinary 
household, would exceed it. ‘I suppose 
they have a right to it all,’’ one woman 
sighed. ‘*They make the money to pay 
for it.’ “1 understand it all now!” some 
one else exclaimed, laying her hand im- 
petuously on another woman’s arm, 
“This is why nothing at home is ever as 
it ought to be.’’ The pathos of an unde- 
niable situation, of well-defined lines of 
alienation between the home and the 
club, between the man’s range of interests 
and the woman’s, his love of creature 
comforts and her inability to supply 
them, struck many a woman in fact, and 
happily some men. ‘I am not sure I like 
it,’ said one man. “I get the best din- 
ners in the world, all the books I want, 
every periodical, and all without a bit of 
trouble. But when I look round at it all, 
at the luxury and the splendor, and go 
down to that swimming-pool when I 
am warm, or up to that roof-garden, I 
think of my poor little wife stewing in 
her apartment at home, wrestling with 
servants, and with nothing but a five-by- 
two tub in a dark bath-room to bathe in,”’ 

If this generous-hearted man had lived 
in Chicago, he might have been spared 
some of his distress. His wife could 
have joined the Women’s Athletic Club, 
and in her spare hours she could have 
enjoyed as luxurious parlors and as fine 
a swimming-pool as her husband had at 
his club. 
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HOW TO BE CHEERFUL. 

The sovereign voluntary path to cheer- 
fulness, if our spontaneous cheerfulness 
be lost, is to sit up cheerfully, to look 
around cheerfully, and to act and speak 
as if cheerfulness were already there. If 
such conduct doesn’t make you soon feel 
cheerful, nothing else on that occasion 
can. So, to feel brave, act as if we were 
brave, use all our will to that end, and a 
courage-fit will very likely replace the fit 
of fear. Again, in order to feel kindly 
towards a person to whom we have been 
inimical, the only way is more or less de- 
liberately to smile, to make sympathetic 
inquiries, and to force ourselves to say 
genial things. One hearty laugh together 
will bring enemies into a closer commun- 
ion of heart than hours spent on both 
sides in inward wrestling with the mental 
demon of uncharitable feeling. To wres- 
tle with a bad feeling only pins our atten- 
tion on it, and keeps it still fastened in 
the mind; whereas, if we act as if from 
some better feeling, the old bad feeling 
soon folds its tents like an Arab, and si- 
lently steals away.—Prof. William James, 
in Scribner’s Magazine. 





A MODERN MIRACLE PLAY. 

The author of “‘Cyrane de Bergerac”’ 
has written a play in three acts, based 
upon the meeting of Jesus at the well with 
the woman of Samaria. It might have 
been thought that such a subject could 
hardly have been treated successfully on 
the stage; but this modern ‘miracle 
play” bas aroused enthusiasm in Paris. 
Hon. S. J. Barrows, in the Christian Reg- 
ister of July 6, gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the drama, which he says is beau- 
tifully written, and produces a really re- 
ligious effect on the audience: 

In the third tableau, Jesus and his dis- 
ciples are seen again at the well of Jacob. 
The latter have not recovered from their 
surprise that he should talk with this 
woman. John is thirsty, and Andrew 





finds it a cruel joke of the Samaritans 
that they put too much salt into the rice. 
Here is the well, but there is nothing to 
draw with. Yes, the woman has left her 
water jar; but Peter will not touch 
this infamous pottery. with his hands, 
—an object of shame and scandal,—much 
less would he drink its nauseating con- 
tents, made vile by the sinfulness of this 
woman. After some hesitation, John 
drinks, and is astounded. Nathanael fol- 
lows, and then Andrew. ‘*What pearl di- 
vine has been dissolved in this water?” 
says James. ‘‘Honey,’’ says Nathanael. 
**Flowers,”’ says Andrew. ‘One cries in 
drinking it,’’ says John. ‘What has she 
left in this jar?” says Peter. ‘She has 
left,’’ says Jesus, “the cares of her life, 
the weight of her sins, the evil of her 
soul. The taste which you have found 
there, with its infinite savor, is that which 
I find in the faults of the life which has 
just been forgotten at my feet. Raise 
your eyes, Peter. You have said it is four 
months to the harvest; and, see, the har- 
vest is already shining.’”’ There are voices 
of song in the distance. It is no longer 
Photina and her love-song. The whole 
village is coming with her, singing a Mes- 
sianic psalm. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Miss Bettie A. Dutton, of Cleveland, O., 
is secretary of the National Council of 
Education, which met at Los Angeles 
Cal., July 9-11. The only woman an- 
nounced on the programme for this meet- 
ing was Miss Lucia Stickney, of the 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 0. She 
was to speak on ‘‘*The Homes of our Down- 
Town Children.” 


At the meeting, in the same city, of the 
National Educational Association, July 
11-15, four women were announced for 
addresses—Mrs, Emma L, Dlilingham, of 
Honolulu, who spoke of the schools of 
Hawaii; Mrs. Helen Grenfell, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Colorado; Mrs. 
Josephine Heermans, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Miss Mae E. Schreiber, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, president 
of the Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs,’”’ will give an address on ‘The 
Function of the Woman’s Club in Public 
Education,”’ at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, now in ses- 
sion at Bar Harbor Me. Other women 
who will speak at this great meeting are 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, on ‘Public 
School Extension; Miss Sarah E. Hunt, 
regent of the Massachusetts Society 
Daughters of the Revolution, on ‘Methods 
of Teaching Patriotism; Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, of the Vermont Normal School; 
Miss Anna E. Logan, of the Cincinnati 
Training School, and Miss Mabel Emery. 

Arthur McDonald, specialist in the U.S. 
Bureau of Education, has just completed 
some tables, showing the relative percent- 
age of bad or unruly boys and girls in the 
public schools of Washington. The tables 
are the result of careful observation of 
85,000 children. From them it appears that 
there are twenty-two times as many bad 
boys as bad girls. Boys who are classified 
as dull are much more likely to be intract- 
able than those who are brighter. Among 
the dull boys, one out of every ten is set 
down as unruly. 

The Massachusetts Legislature, at its 
recent session, defeated the mill tax bill, 
or the bill to levy a tax of $1 on every 
$1,000 worth of taxable property in the 
State, to be spent for the support of the 
public schools, and to be distributed to 
the cities and towns on the basis of their 
average attendance at the public schools. 
This measure has had the support of the 
State Board of Education, and two years 
ago it was passed by both branches of the 
Legislature, but was vetoed by Governor 
Wolcott. Its purpose was to give the 
poor towns a better grade of school. Con- 
siderable aid was extended to various 
schools by the Legislature. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars were appropriated for a 
practice school in connection with the 
Westfield Normal School. An appropri- 
tion has also been made for a practice 
school in connection with the Fitch- 
burg Normal School. More land has 
been added to the grounds of the North 
Adams Normal School. More apparatus 
has been permitted to the Lowell 
Normal School. Bridgewater has had 
some financial aid from the State. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute is to be 
given $6,000 a year from the State Treas- 
ury, and, in return, must give a free 
scholarship to every senatorial district in 
the State,—fortyinall. An appropriation 
of $8,500 has been made for the tuition of 
children in high schools where there is no 
high school in their own town. Thus the 
State assumes a burden which has hither- 
to been put upon the towns. An expendi- 
ture of $300,000 by Boston, for a Normal 
School, has been authorized. 

Miss Mary McCowen, founder of the 
oral school for deaf children, at No. 6550 
Yale Avenue, Englewood, I1l., which bears 
her name, will be principal of the Co- 
operative Summer Home for Deaf Chil- 
dren, to be opened this month. The home 
will be maintained by a vacation school 
board, created by the various women’s 
clubs in the city, and contemplates giving 
the eleven deaf-mute classes in the public 





schools an outing of two weeks each, with 
healthful surroundings. Instruction will 
be given, meanwhile, in domestic science, 
gardening, and manual training. 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Sioux City, Ia., JUNE 28, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The work of Rev. Mary A. Safford, so 
well known in the West, is hardly appre- 
ciated inthe East. She has lately resigned 
the pastorate of Unity Church (Unitarian), 
of Sioux City, and has removed to Des 
Moines, Iowa. She has preached for 
twenty years, and her present pastorate 
of fourteen years has resulted in the crea- 
tion of a strong, active church, intensely 
interesting to the people of the central 
west. 

It ia sometimes said of woman’s work in 
the ministry that she cannot endure the 
strain of a long pastorate, or the drudgery 
of parish work. Miss Safford, more per- 
haps than any other woman, has dis- 
proved this assertion. Miss Safford’s work, 
from this point of view, has shown the 
endurance necessary to so long a pasto- 
rate, in so activeachurch. Her resigna- 
tion from Sioux City offers an opportunity 
for thus calling attention to her work. 
How many men ministers have done as 
much? 

Miss Safford has also served for eleven 
years as president of the State Unitarian 
Conference. She has done more mission- 
ary work than any liberal minister set- 
tled in the central west, and has herself 
organized five societies in the vicinity of 
Sioux City. She is no longer president of 
the State Conference, but is about to 
undertake the more arduous work of its 
secretaryship, and is leaving Sioux City 
for this purpose, as the prime need of our 
denomination is a strong headquarters at 
Des Moines, from which influence can 
radiate to all portions of Iowa. She has 
been called to do this work, and has con- 
sented, in spite of sacrifice financially and 
otherwise. No one else in the State knows 
the field and the conditions well enough 
to undertake this important work. 

An editorial in the Sioux City Journal 
shows the regret felt by her people at her 
departure before they knew her reasons 
for going. Miss Safford is one of Sioux 
City’s first citizens, and the whole com- 
munity regrets her departure, 

The activity of her church has been 
such that two services are held every Sun- 
day, with the exception of amonth’s vaca- 
tionin August. Inaddition to the Sunday 
School, are the Sunday afternoon Young 
People’s Religious Union, the weekly 
Teachers’ Meeting taught by the minister, 
the weekly Ladies’ Unity Circle in which 
the minister conducts the literary pro- 
gramme, and the weekly Unity Club of 
men and women, the oldest and foremost 
literary club of Sioux City. In all these 
seven weekly meetings the minister takes 
a leading part. 

Other positions of honor held by Miss 
Safford at present are membership of the 
national board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and of the 
western fellowship committee of the same 
association. 

In Sioux City Miss Safford served for 
several years as president of the Political 
Equality Club, and has always been 
actively identified with the suffrage cause, 
also with the work of the Humane Society, 
of which she was vice-president for many 





years, M. H. J. 
————_“~+b- ea 
THREE PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS. 


Miss Minna Howell, professor of peda- 
gogy in the Normal Training School for 
Teachers, will leave immediately after the 
close of the Normal School for Cornell 
University, where she wili follow the 
summer school course in pedagogy. Cor- 
nell is noted for its progressive methods. 
Situated in the beautiful environment of 
Ithaca, Miss Howell thinks it an ideal 
place for the student who wishes to de- 
vote several months to profound and ear- 
nest study. 

Miss Howell has studied at the Chicago 
University, at the Virginia Normal School, 
and other famous institutions. She is one 
of those earnest and progressive teachers 
who believe there is always something 
new to learn. She will return to New Or- 
leans in the fall, ready to resume her im- 
portant position in the Normal Training 
School. 

Miss Belle Van Horn is another of the 
able professors of the Normal School who 
believes there is always something to 
learn. Miss Van Horn had the honor, at 
the late commencement of Tulane Univer- 
sity, to receive a full-fledged diploma for 
a university course. She is one of the 
ablest of the public school corps; always 
interested in everything that is interest- 
ing, and ready to put heart and mind to 
the work for the uplifting and betterment 
of the pupils intrusted to her care. Miss 
Van Horn has won rare honors, and her 
spirit shows the earnestness and zeal that 
pervades the public school corps. 








a 
The splendid example set by Miss Ey. 
genie Suydam, principal of the Lowe, 
Girls’ High School, some five years ago, 
of going to Harvard University, and per. 
severing fur four years, until she took a 
diploma held by no other woman in Lou. 
isiana, is bearing rich fruit. Year after 
year our brightest and best minds in the 
public school corps are spending the 
summer months in study that would or. 
dinarily take a full ten months’ session, 
By earnest application in the laboratory, 
the departments of arts, languages, and 
sciences, they complete the prescribeq 
course in less time, and bring back to 
their winter work the knowledge and ex. 
perience acquired in summer, Thisis the 
very life of the schoolroom—the infusion 
of new thought, new interest. Our public 
school corps of women may be congratu. 
lated on the splendid work it has achieved, 
—New Orleans Picayune. 





MRS. FAWCETT ON THE WHITE SLAVE 
TRADE. 
At the International Conference just 
held in London on the White Slave Trade, 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett said: 


It is well known to those who know 
anything of the darker side of human 
nature, that over a very large part of the 
world women and girls can be bought and 
imprisoned, and used by the men who 
have bought them, for immoral purposes, 
as a source of income; that they can be 
shipped from country to country like cat- 
tle; and that when once they have passed 
into the clutches of the men who live on 
the proceeds of their infamy, they are all 
but powerless to escape. 

Up till now no concerted international 
effort has been made to grapple with the 
evil; and it is to consider what special 
machinery is required for this purpose that 
this International Conference has been 
called together. 

The victims are obtained through false 
advertisements for companions, govern- 
esses, etc., and the most ignorant and 
unprotected are selected from among 
those who reply. 

The cruel persecution of the Jews in 
Russia has been the cause of a terrible in- 
crease in the number of Russian Jewesses 
as victims of this trade, ‘They are sent to 
all parts of the world. It has been esti- 
mated that in the ‘tolerated houses” of 
the city of Buenos Ayres alone there are 
3,000 European women imprisoned. The 
price of a woman varies from £30 to £50 
there. 

During the past year a new law has 
come into operation in England, by which 
men are punished for living on the earn- 
ings of prostitution, and by which solicita- 
tion is equally punishable for both sexes. 
A similar Act has now been adopted in 
Cape Colony. 

At whatever point this question is 
touched, we are brought to the conviction 
that the root of the evil can never be 
reached without an elevation in the moral 
tone. What is wanted is a higher moral 
standard among men, an abandonment of 
the false theory that vice is a necessity 
for men, and that, therefore, governments 
are bound to make provision for it. 

A great deal has been done in the way 
of education, warning, and protection for 
young women, but there is a comparative 
absence of direct moral training and 
teaching for boys and men. Parents and 
teachers have not a sufficiently keen sense 
of their responsibility towards boys, and 
at school a boy is too frequently placed in 
unwholesome surroundings as regards 
sexual morality, while he is too young and 
ignorant to know what he is doing. The 
younger generation of school-masters are 
facing these problems, and their efforts 
should be backed by the influence of 
parents and society in general. 

Another great engine of national educa- 
tion or of national degradation is the 
army. This is especially the case in those 
countries which have universal military 
service. As long as debauchery is looked 
upon as manly, and hideous outrages are 
passed over without punishment, you 
will have a large body of young men sub- 
jected to social influences which react, 
and are the cause of the white slave trade 
and all the horrors connected with it. 
From 1868 to 1886 the English government 
passed laws, and had them carried out, 
which were based on the assumption that 
it was part of the duty of Parliament and 
of the military authorities to provide for 
the army physical safety in the indul- 
gence of sexual vice. It has been con- 
clusively proved that the military authori- 
ties had undertaken an impossibility; 
that the physical dangers could not be 
removed; that the disease in question was 
increased by their influence, because they 
led men to depend upon a security which 
did not exist. These bad laws were re- 
pealed thirteen years ago, and according 
to the last published report of the Army 
Medical Department in 1897, there has 
been a steady decline in venereal diseases 
ever since. There has also been a distinct 
improvement in the tone in which some 
of the military authorities in this country 
deal with this and kindred subjects, and 
the change is of great importance to the 
whole population. The army may be 
looked upon as a vast school, through 
which many thousands of our countrymen 
pass year by year, and it would bring ina 
higher tone throughout society on the 
subject of sexual morality if the army 
could become a help instead of a hin- 
drance. There is reason for deep humilia- 
tion, but there is reason also for hopeful- 
ness, when we note what has already been 
done with regard to the closely asso- 
ciated subject of drunkenness, There are 
now 22,000 total abstainers in the Indian 
Army. In twenty years the fines for 
drunkenness diminished by about half, 
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and the reproach of this vice has been 
largely removed. 

Important help has been given to the 
question of sexual morality by the better 
tone which has prevailed in recent years 
among the medical profession. The 
ghastly falsehood that immorality was 
necessary to health has been given a 
death-blow by such leaders as Sir James 
Paget, Sir Andrew Clark, Dr. Barlow, and 
others. There are also two social influ- 
ences of recent growth which are purify- 
ing influences. One is the openness with 
which these subjectsare treated. To bring 
evil deeds to light is a way of making 
war upon them, and although there are 
drawbacks to this development of plain 
speaking, the change on tbe whole has 
been for good. Another social change is 
the growing movement towards equality 
between men and women. Some may fear 
that in this tendency to apply the same 
moral standard there may be a danger 
that we shall level down instead of level- 
ling up. But if we are duly on our guard, 
the only true road towards a permanently 
higher and purer state of things is the 
universal recognition of one moral law 
for men and women. Then our civiliza- 
tion will no longer be disgraced by the 
entrapping and imprisoning of women for 
the gratification of the cupidity and other 
evil passions of men. 





NO WOMEN TEACHERS ALLOWED. 





The constitution of Pennsylvania says 
that women shall be eligible to all educa- 
tional positions; but the Philadelphia 
School Board has made a rule, in the 
teeth of the constitution, that all vacancies 
in the seventh and eighth grades in boys’ 
grammar schools shall be filled ‘by male 
teachers. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
says: 

A valued correspondent of the Public 
Ledger, who has had long experience in 
public school affairs, writes as follows: 

“In a recent editorial in the Ledger, in 
reference to ‘Teachers’ Salaries,’ no men- 
tion was made of the rule that provides 
for filling vacancies in the seventh and 
eight grades in boys’ grammar schools. 
In every grammar school in the city there 
are experienced teachers much _ better 
qualified to teach and discipline the boys 
in those grades than any young man from 
the School of Pedagogy, but they are 
humiliated and the schools are made to 
suffer in consequence of this rule. When 
it was made, much was said of the de- 
sirability of having men to teach big 
boys, but experience has shown us that 
young men know no more about boy 
nature at this critical period than young 
women do, and not nearly so much as 
older teachers do. Give the young men a 
chance, by all means, but let them com- 
mence in the fifth grade and work to the 
top.” 


Commenting on this, the Ledger says: 


The correspondent is quite right. In- 
deed, she has treated the subject very 
much more conservatively than it de- 
serves. The establishment of the rule to 
which the correspondent refers is one of 
the greatest mistakes the Board ever 
made, and it is surprising that it has not 
before this been abolished, It is an un- 
just rule which provides that a young 
man fresh from the School of Pedagogy 
shall be eligible to a position from which 
a woman who has had years of experience 
as a teacher is debarred, and experience 
has shown that the rule has not been for 
the good of the public schools. 

There is no desire on the part of the 
Ledger to depreciate the value of male 
teachers and unduly exalt the capabilities 
of female. It is right thatthe young men 
should be given a chance to teach and 
show their ability to do so, but it should 
not be at the expense of conscientious, 
ambitious, and experienced women teach- 
ers. ‘A fair field and no favor’’ is all the 
women instructors in the public schools 
ask, and it is all a self-respecting man 
ought to desire. The seventh and eighth 
grades particularly need to be under only 
experienced teachers, and if the Board of 
Education feels that some rule regarding 
these grades is necessary, one disregard- 
ing sex altogether and providing that a 
certain number of years’ experience is a 
necessary qualification would be much 
better than the one in force. 

Miss Mary A. Ripley was at the head of 
the boys’ department of the Buffalo High 
School for twenty years. She educated 
generations of Buffalo boys, all of whom 
rise up and call her blessed, testifying 
that she gave them not only instruction, 
but inspiration. The men of Buffalo 
showed their appreciation of her in every 
possible way, from giving her a gold 
watch set with diamonds to naming a 
street of the city after her. Yet there are 
still some persons who believe that no 
woman is fitto teach big boys. Give the 


young people in the grammar schools the 





best teacher obtainable, whether man or 


woman. 
rule, 


That is the only common sense 
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TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


Elizabeth R. Berry says in the Boston 
Budget: 

‘True patiotism should be a permanent, 
all-around quality. The same spirit which 
animates men to lay down their lives, if 
need be, should inspire them to equal 
effort to promote all that tends to the 
best good of the community at all times. 
Women are not exempt from this obliga- 
tion, by any means. No onecan tell what 


‘the future has in store for American 


womanhood. Butif not called upon to 
assume the responsibility of the ballot and 
of civic honors, they at least have the 
earliest training of those who are born to 
such inheritance entirely in their hands, 
and no impressions are as lasting as those 
received in childhood. 

“Upon the mother and teacher of to- 
day largely depends the manhood of the 
coming years. They should teach those 
intrusted to their care that while it is 
grand and good to die if a noble cause 
demands the sacrifice, it is equally impor- 
tant to live in touch with the events of 
one’s day, and be always ready to forward 
by personal effort every movement which 
has a tendency to uplift mankind. Were 
half the zeal manifested in the affairs of 
civil life which is displayed when grim 
war clamors for victims, we should hear 
no more of fraud and corruption in high 
political and financial circles.” 





0" 


Miss Flora Shaw and Mrs. May Fitzgib- 
bon, of Toronto, are actively interested in 
bringing women colonists from the 
mother country to settle in Canada, Miss 
Shaw believes this is a great opening for 
many of the poorer women of the educa- 
ted classes of England. Mrs. Fitzgibbon 
originated the idea of a training school 
for the women colonists in connection 
with the government experimental farm 
in the northwest. It is said that the plan 
has been actively taken up by influential 
women in England, and that committees 
are being formed to place it on a practical 
basis. 








Le 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue BrEAcon BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT 
AMERICANS. Five vols. duodecimo. Ed- 
ited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Boston. 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $3.75, or 
75 cents per volume. 


Webster, Lee, Farragut, Lowell, Phil- 
lips Brooks—these were all representative 
men in widely different spheres of thought 
and action. Their lives were so intimate- 
ly identified with American affairs that, 
taken together, they form almost a course 
of nineteenth century national history. 
Each of these beautiful little volumes is 
written by an admirer of the subject of 
the narrative, in sympathy with the man 
portrayed. Each has an excellent portrait 
as a frontispiece, a preface, a condensed 
chronology of the principal incidents of 
the life, and a list of authorities consult- 
ed. The narratives are clear and simple, 
free from pretension, and concerned solely 
with the facts of a stirring career. Every 
family of children should have these biog- 
raphies, and they should be in every vil- 
lage, town, and city public library. It 
would be better if the five volumes were 
extended to fifty. Short as they are, each 
shows why its subject was a large figure 
in a vital period. They have the advan- 
tage of following and utilizing the more 
elaborate memoirs that have preceded 
them. H. B. B. 


THe Wise WoMAN. 
Burnham. Paper. 
Boston: Houghton, 
Price, 50 cents. 


This is a pleasant story for summer 
vacation. It may be read in a hammock 
under trees, or on a piazza looking off 
upon the sea. It is simple, lively, and 
interesting, yet not tragical or exciting. 
It makes fun of the narrow conventionali- 
ties of society women, and preaches the 
good and much needed gospel of equality. 
If anybody imagines that the United 
States is a pure democracy, or even a con- 
sistent republic, so far as its women are 
concerned, this photograph of New Eng- 
land family life will undeceive him. What 
an eye-opener equal suffrage would be to 
match-making Mrs. Ormonds! 4H. B. B. 


By Clara Louise 
Riverside Series. 
Mifflin & Co. 








‘““EveRY well man hath his ill day.’’ 
When ‘“‘a bit off” or when seriously ill 
you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
get well. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness; and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you ‘have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


IN THE CHARITY HOSPITAL. 








BY MABEL EARLE, 





Willie is funny, and brown, and sweet: 
His wool would kink, if they let it grow; 
He wears a plaster cast on his feet, 
And lives his life in a hospital row ; 
Rows on rows of white little beds, 
White little faces, rows on rows; 
White little pillows for little heads; 
And that is the world which Willie knows. 


Willie plays on his cot all day, 
Passing rich with a bit of string, 
And laughs when any one comes his way, 
Into the world where he is king. 
Narrow realm for a king to rule! 
Scanty treasure he hoards and spends! 
A flower, a marble, a broken spool 
But then, you see, it all depends. 


Nobody cuddles him up again, 
And tucks him close at night with a kiss. 
Nurses are busy, of course; and then, 
Who but a mother could ever do this? 
Nobody folds his brown little hands, 
And teaches him ‘‘Now I lay me”’ there; 
But Some One listens and understands, 
When Willie stumbles, saying his prayer. 
Out in the world men work and fight, 
And some are wounded, and some must 
fall; 
And the right goes wrong, and the wrong 
comes right, 
But it never bothers Willie at all. 
Woolly, and funny, and brown, and sweet, 
Living his own little life apart, 
With a plaster cast on his poor little feet, 
And (iod’s own sunshine sure in his heart. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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HOME FAIRIES. 


‘Instead of telling fairy-stories, let us 
be fairies ourselves,” said Aunt Delia, 
when the children begged her fora fairy- 
tale. 

‘*How can we be fairies, auntie?”’ 

“What are fairies?”’ asked the lady. 

“Why, little wee folks that go about 
doing wonderful things. Sometimes they 
make the butter after the dairymaid has 
gone to bed. Sometimes they put a gold- 
piece under the plate of the poor man 
who can’t pay his rent, and when he sits 
down at the breakfast-table, he finds it.”’ 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Aunt Delia, ‘here are 
Tom, Ned, Mary, and Sue. Let us organ- 
ize a fairy band. Bridget has gone to the 
dentist’s with a bad tooth. The baby is 
cross, there are blackberries to pick for 
tea, mamma has a headache, the sitting- 
room is in disorder, and papa will be at 
home by and by, all tired out with the 
work and the heat, A fairy band is badly 
needed, I think.”’ 

“TI will be Mustard Seed,’’ said Tom, 
mindful of his last Shakespeare reading. 
“T’ll take baby to the croquet ground, and 
roll the balls for her; that always amuses 
her.”’ 

“T will be Apple Blossom,” said Sue, 
naming herself from her favorite flower. 
“I will set the tea-table so very quietly 
that mamma will nothear me. When she 
finds it all ready, it will seem like fairies’ 
work to her, 

“I'll be Blackberry,” said Ned. 
goes for the berry-patch.” 

“T will be Aschenputtel, and do the 
dusting,” said Mary, beginning, with 
great zeal, to put the sitting-room in 
order. 

The next moment the click of the balls 
and the music of baby’s ringing laugh 
came from the lawn. Mary, duster in 
hand, looked out of the window, and 
smiled to see them so happy. 

“It is a great deal better to help,” she 
said, polishing a table with all her might, 
“than to sit down and make Auntie 
amuse us,”’ 

Sue sang softly to herself as she put the 
cups and plates in order: 


Little child, the long day through, 

Find some helpful thing to do, 

Then you’ll know, in work or play, 

Why good fairies are so gay. 

‘*Blackberry,’’ in the _ berry - patch, 

whistled, as he picked the plump, shining 
fruit. The largest, ripest berries he put 
into a separate dish for mamma. “She 
will smile when she sees them,” he 
thought. ‘‘Perhaps they will cure her 


‘Here 





headache. She always tells us that kind- 
ness is a cure-all.” 

After a short and rather restless sleep, 
mamma awoke, feeling a little dis- 
couraged, 

“I believe I must go away somewhere 
for a change,” she thought. ‘‘House- 
keeping is very wearing, especially when 
baby is cross; and poor Bridget is always 
having a toothache in these days.” 

But the baby’s shouts of delight were 
the first thing she heard when she went 
downstairs, Then the clean, orderly sit- 
ting-room, with a bow] of sweet-peas on 
the polished table, made her glow all over 
with pleasure. Next she caught sight of 
the tea-table, all ready for tea. That, too, 
was sweet with flowers. As she went into 
the kitchen, she met Ned. His face was 
bright with the real good-fairy smile, as 
he offered her the delicious fruit. 

Aschenputtel ran to get some cream for 
mamma's berries. 

“Fairies can do without cream,”’ she 
said. ‘They are supposed to sip honey 
from the flowers all day long.” 

“Why, what is the matter with every- 
body?” said papa, coming in. ‘Is there 
good news? Has the family inherited a 
fortune?”’ 

‘*We have had a visit from the fairies,” 
said mamma, as they all sat down at the 
table.—Mary F. Butts, in The Outlook. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘Bredren,”’ said the bicycle parson, 
“guide youah spiritual bikes in dis yore 
wo’'l so dat you all won’t scorch in de 
nex’.”’— Philadelphia North American. 


” 





“It was a great mistake to teach our 
cow to eat cactus.” “Why? Did it kill 
her?” ‘Kill her?’? We can't keep a yard 
of barbed wire-fence around the place.”’ 

An Irish navvy was complaining of his 
foreman, ‘He'd not stir a finger himself 
to lift a red herring off the gridiron, but 
he’d ask you to shift the Rock of Gib- 
raltar,”’ 

“What's the matter?’ asked the stage 
manager, who noticed that something 
was going wrong toward the end of 
**Hamilet,.’’ 

“It's the first grave digger,’’ said Ho- 
ratio. ‘He says unless you give him the 
price of a good meal at once he’s going to 
eat the loaf of bread they’re using for 
Yorick’s skull,’’—Stray Stories. 


The American. Gwendolyn, the beauti- 
ful American, is to be presented at court 
in London. ‘When will it be convenient 
for you to rehearse the ceremony?” they 
ask her. ‘*When willit be convenient for 
the Queen to rehearse?”’ asks Gwendolyn. 
For she will be gracious, even at the risk 
of seeming servile.— Detroit Journal. 


‘*Frances,”’ said that little girl’s mamma, 
who was entertaining callers in the parlor, 
‘*yvou came down stairs so noisily that you 
could be heard all over the house. You 
know how to do it better thanthat. Now 
go back and come down the stairs like a 
lady.”” Frances retired, and after the 
lapse of a few minutes reéntered the par- 
lor. ‘Did you hear me come down stairs 
this time, mamma?” ‘No, dear. I am 
glad you came down quietly. Now don’t 
let me ever have to tell you again not to 
come down noisily, for I see that you can 
come down quietlyif you will. Now tell 
these ladies how you managed to come 
down like a lady the second time, while 
the first time you made so much noise.” 
“The last time I skid down the banisters,”’ 
explained Frances.—Harper’s Bazar. 





HOOSAC 
ITCHBURG RAILROAD ToxNzt 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, pipers. and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 205, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Roston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 








These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 





Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<_-_mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar, 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 53 
Webster Street, est Newton. 











SA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. Opened oth month, 4th, 1806. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


sHOME MADE 
Bonbons Candies 


60 Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 
At Reasonable Prices 
made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 



















go Cents 















News and Opinions 
OF 
National Importance 


THE SUN 
ALONE 


CONTAINS BOTH. 


Daily, by mail, - - - $6 a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


Is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper 
in the World. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 


Address THE SUN, New York. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ke must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








MARRIAGE A LA PECK. 

Under the heading of ‘“*The Woman of 
To-day and To-morrow,” one Harry 
Thurston Peck, a professor of Columbia 
University, and editor of The Bookman, 
in the June Cosmopolitan, sets up a woman 
of straw and then furiously tears her to 
pieces. The article is picturesque, but 
laughable. His method is first to create 
an imaginary antagonist, and then to de- 
molish her. Alike in the past, the present, 
and the future, he constructs an ideal 
world which never did and never can ex- 
ist. He uses vituperation instead of argu- 
ment, and excuses it on the ground that 
‘plain speech and the assertion of a fun- 
damental truth may be brutal, but whole- 
some—an admirable antidote for the neu- 
rotic caterwaulings of feminine hysteria.” 

Here is Professor Peck’s lofty concep- 
tion of the origin of marriage: 

In the early ages of the world the home- 
less man (one wonders where the man 
came from), roaming the jungles of the 
forest, perceived the savage woman; and 
overcome by his desire he pursued her 
and carried her away; and she accepted 
his control, and they made their home to- 
gether; and in this rude way, and by their 
recognition of the tie between them, they 
began the history of human marriage. 

Evidently this sort of ungracious court- 
ship is not altogether distasteful to Mr. 
Peck, for he adds: 

This rough wooing, this rude beginning 
of the family may seem very shocking to 
the woman of to-day, who wishes to sub- 
ordinate the emotions and divide the 
headship of the home; but we may be sure 
that the prehistoric woman did not find 
it so; and under other formsand guises the 
wooing still remains in reality a strenuous 
pursuit; and it is force and determination 
still that gives (sic) success. . . . And, in- 
deed, this sort of wooing, the wooing 
which the Sabine women met at the hands 
of the followers of Romulus, appeals to 
something in a woman’s nature that a 
hundred centuries have not obliterated. . 
. . We have since those days surrounded 
marriage with religious sanctions and 
ceremonials, with legal guarantees, and 
with a myriad refinements and social ob- 
servances; but we have not modified nor 
shall ever modify the underlying meaning 
of it all. 

Here, then, is the underlying concep- 
tion of the most tender and intimate hu- 
man relation entertained by the survival 
of barbarism which opposes the equality 
of woman. Violence, lust, and selfishness 
are the traits which Mr. Peck affirms 
‘have held society together for many 
thousand years,’’ and which characterize 
the man ‘who is the finest and noblest 
and most godlike figure in the world.” 
Naturally this refined and courteous 
gentleman proposes to stop “the neu- 
rotic caterwaulings of feminine hysteria”’ 
which object to “imprisonment in a 
greasy kitchen, preparing griddle-cakes 
and hanging out the baby’s linen and 
scrubbing floors, debarred from every op- 
portunity for cultivation and intellectual 
growth.”’ He would settle matters in a 
manly fashion, according to his concep- 
tion of manliness, by ‘‘benevolent assim- 
ilation,’’ such as we are practicing in the 
Philippines. He says: 

When marriage (a la Peck) as an institu- 
tion really seems to be in danger, when the 
growth of the population of our country, 
like that of the French Republic, shows a 
marked decline, when the influx of women 
into all the occupations controlled by men 
has overcrowded them... then the in- 
stinct of self-preservation will compel him 
to cut short a movement that can only be 
disastrous to the race. The remedy may 
be brutal, but it will be quite effective 
when it comes, and it will be ultimately 
put in force with something of the primi- 
tive severity of primeval days. It is phy- 
sical strength that rules the world, and it 
is in man and not in woman that this 
court of last resort resides. 

This suppression by brute force our 
apostle of muscular supremacy thinks 
will be, on the whole, agreeable to the 
women themselves: 

The man she loves . . . loses patience, 
and turns on her with a touch of mascu- 
line roughness, and becomes peremptory, 
and plainly shows that he will stand no 
further nonsense. This is the very thing 
she wants. The shock acts as a tonic to 
her nerves. The note of mastery, of dom- 
ination, thrills her through and through, 
and she becomes again at once serene and 
soothed and wholly charming. 

This conception of marriage is essen- 
tially feudal and monarchical. It implies 
in every family a master and a subject. 
The husband can only be happy as a sov- 
ereign; the wife only contented as his ser- 
vant. Itis well for women to read such 
medieval nonsense in order to estimate 





aright the real meaning of their political 
disfranchisement, and the source from 
which it springs. Of the real marriage, 
the republican family, the lifelong part- 
nership ef two unlike but equal sover- 
eigns, with reciprocal rights and duties, 
Mr. Peck knows nothing. He is behind the 
age. He will probably have to die and be 
born again before he is capable of compre- 
hending it. H. B. B. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 


ARGUMENT. 


The great audience of intelligent and 
progressive women who laughed at the 
anti-suffrage paper sent to the Women’s 
International Council by Mrs. Scott and 
Mrs, Cabot would have laughed still more 
if they had known more about its authors, 
and had realized the inconsistency of such 
arguments from such a source. 

Mrs. Cabot, the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Suffrage Association, is a 
woman for whom, personally, I have 
much esteem; but is it nota little incon- 
sistent on her part to object to suffrage 
on the ground that “the ballot implies the 
holding of public office,’’ when she has 
herself for years held two important pub- 
lic offices, as member of the School Board 
and Overseer of the Poor? The ballot 
does not imply the holding of office by all 
women, and if some women are able and 
willing to hold it, as Mrs. Cabot herself is, 
why should they not do so? 

Mrs. Scott and Mrs, Cabotsay: ‘‘Woman 
is not excluded from the constitutional 
ballot by man, but by nature.”’ There 
used to be a law in the South against 
teaching a negro to read. There never 
was any law against teaching a horse to 
read. One was excluded from a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet by nature, the other 
was not. AsJohn Stuart Mill wrote years 
ago, ‘‘What women by nature cannot do, 
itis superfluous to pass laws to forbid 
them from doing.’’ If women were ex- 
cluded from suffrage by nature, the oppo- 
nents of equal rights would not be so 
anxious to keep the word ‘male’’ in the 
Constitution. 

Mrs. Scott and Mrs, Cabot say that they 
believe in the higher education, and that 
they rejoice in seeing women “physicians, 
lawyers, professors,’’ etc., but that when 
women seek to vote, they “ignore the 
physiological line of distinction between 
men and women.”’ The physiological 
objection was used for all it was worth 
against the admission of women to the 
professions and to the higher education, 
and it was a good deal more plausible in 
regard to these than in regard to suffrage, 
To approve of women’s pursuing the most 
arduous courses of study, to rejoice in 
their being physicians, lawyers, professors, 
and office holders, yet to object on physio- 
logical grounds to their being voters—this 
is straining at a gnat after swallowing a 
whole caravan of camels. 

Mrs. Scott says, ‘‘The physiological 
aspect is the kernel of this question.’”’ But 
the physical nature of women is much the 
same all the world over. If they can vote 
without hurting their health in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas, and Idaho, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, it is likely that 
they could do it in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 

One of the most amusing things in the 
anti-suffrage paper is the conviction of its 
authors that, in opposing equal suffrage 
on physiological grounds, they occupy 
“the scientific attitude.’’ The scientific 
method is to observe the facts first, and 
then to deduce your theory from them. 
The anti-suffgage method is to start out 
with a preconceived theory, and cling to 
itin disregard and defiance of the facts. 
The woman voter is a fact. She actually 
exists, hundreds of thousands of her, in 
many different parts of the English- 
speaking world. The scientific way 
would be to observe her, and see whether 
she has in reality made government un- 
stable, ruined her own constitution, or 
ceased to be a good wife and mother. 
But this is the very last method the Antis 
will adopt, because it would give no sup- 
port to their theory. 

The ‘Anti’ article says suffrage would 
be disastrous to home duties. The major- 
ity of women will always be wives and 
mothers, and if equal suffrage were in- 
compatible with home duties, that would 
be enough to condemn it. But the testi- 
mony is practically unanimous, from all 
the places where women vote, that they 
are as good wives and mothers as ever. 
Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, President of the 
Colorado State Board of Charities and 
Correction, said in answer to a question 
about the ballot and home duties: ‘‘*My 
dear Mme. Behind-the-Times, it takes 
just about one hour in the year to cast all 
the ballots necessary and allowable!” 

It may be urged that it takes longer 
than that to learn to vote intelligently. 
But Mrs. Scott says women should ‘‘intel- 
ligently interest themselves and others in 
public affairs, arouse public opinion 
against wrongdoing, be quick to see and 
to support every wise movement toward 





the higher development of the State.” 
If women are to take time to inform them- 
selves at any rate, the small amount of 
extra time needed to cast a ballot would 
not be very formidable. Mrs. Mary C. 
Bradford, of Denver, says that when she 
went to vote she took her little girl along 
to school, stopped in and did her market- 
ing, and got home inside of twenty 
minutes, 

But the anti-suffrage style of reasoning 
is like that of James II. “His mode of 
arguing, if it is to be so called,” says 
Macaulay, “was one not uncommon 
among dull and stubborn persons. He 
asserted a proposition, and, as often as 
wiser people ventured respectfully to 
show that it was erroneous, he asserted it 
again, in exactly the same words.”’ No 
doubt the Antis will go right on asserting 
that the ballot implies military service, 
and that women are prohibited by nature 
from voting, no matter how often the con- 
trary may be demonstrated. A. 8. B 
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persons would be prevented from enjoy- 
ing any right or privilege which Parlia- 
ment ever intended that they should have. 
Moreover, the Municipai Councils which 
it was proposed to set up would have 
larger powers and deal with larger areas 
than the existing Vestries, and it did not 
follow that because this disqualification 
should be removed in regard to Vestries, 
it should be removed in the superior and 
different bodies it was intended to create. 
The work which women would have to 
perform on these new Councils would not 
be congenial or natural to them, and 
would withdraw them from work on other 
public bodies into which the principle of 
humanitarianism entered, and in regard 
to which the public owed them a great 
debt of gratitude. It would, moreover, 
be necessary to alter the English language, 
as it was impossible to tolerate the bar- 
barism of speaking of a woman as an 
“alderman.” ‘To be consistent, they must 
call them ‘‘alderwomen” (laughter). 
Great detriment would be done to the 
public service. Lord Salisbury, when 
making a speech recently at the Academy 
banquet, said if there was a Dante to 
write an artistic ‘‘Inferno,” the lowest 
circle would be assigned to the ladies who 
were dressed in the divided skirt or 
knickerbockers, and that if that sort of 
thing went on, in a few years they would 
see all their lady friends as Aldermen or 
Councillors (laughter), He thought he 
ought to have the strong support of the 
noble Marquis in his endeavor to put off 
to the furthest possible date the realiza- 
tion of that terrible nightmare. This 
clause would only be introducing the thin 
end of the wedge, and would some day 
produce undesirable consequences (hear, 
hear). 

The Marquis of Salisbury, who was re- 
ceived with cheers, said: 


My noble friend did me the honor to 
quote an observation that I made some 
time ago upon the dress of women, I do 
not object to women being either Alder- 
med or Councillors, any more than I ob- 
ject to their riding bicycles. What I ob- 
jected to was their putting on an absurd 
and offensive and comical costume to do 
so (laughter). ‘That is a matter which, 
however grave, hardly enters into the 
purview of this bill. My noble friend 
has introduced a simile to which we are 
accustomed, namely, the thin end of the 
wedge. But in order that the simile 
should be in the least applicable, the edge 
of the wedge must be inserted in the log 
upon which it was intended to operate. 
If the thin end of the wedge is inserted 
into a totally different log, which lies some 
way off, there is no fear to be apprehended 
for the original log, and theretore I think 
that suggestion is wholly irrelevant. If 
there are persons who think that because 
you allow women to sit as members of 
these new bodies, you are therefore has- 
tening on the admission of them to Par- 
liamentary suffrage, 1 can only say that is 
a line of argument I am wholly unable to 
understand. Whenever the woman’s suf- 
frage question comes to be judged in this 
House, we shall no doubt pay great atten- 
tion to the nature of the proposals which 
are made, and the conditions under which 
they are laid before us. But they are not 
before us now, and it is merely leading us 
off on a false scent to ask us to discuss 
these things on this bill. 

My noble friend evidently felt that his 
great difficulty was the action of the House 
of Commons, and he has a very original 
method of disposing of difficulties of that 
kind. If the House of Commons in this 
session, or Parliament in former sessions, 
has come to any conclusion distasteful to 
himself, he says, “Oh, they did that by 
accident” (laughter). Of course, that de- 
stroys the authority of Parliament alto- 
gether (hear, hear), If the House of Com- 
mons or the House of Lords are incapable 
of appreciating the fact that they are in- 
troducing so large a revolution as my 
noble friend expects the admission of 
women to Vestries to be, they are unfit to 
be entrusted with the legislative business 
of the country. This clause comes up to 
us with the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons, which has been given twice, and it 
seems to me irrelevant and trivial to say 
that the refusal was given after dinner 
and the acceptance before dinner. That 
is really the only ground upon which it is 
possible to base criticism. We must take 
the decisions as they are. The suggestion 
that if the division be taken suddenly, 
only the friends of women will be present, 
and those who are against women will be 
all absent, is not, I think, respectful to 
them or to the House of Commons. 








I think my noble friend has given to 
your Lordships an entirely false view of 
the clause he is opposing. He represents 
it as a great innovation, and as the intro- 
duction of something absolutely new. 
What it does is to give to women pre- 
cisely the same access to the new Munici- 
pal Councils which they have to the 
Vestries at present. These councils differ 
very little from the Vestries. It is not 
pretended that they do. They have one 
or two additional prerogatives, one of 
great importance, namely, the housing of 
the working classes. But, beyond that, 
the change is only a change of area and 
jurisdiction, and a change of name (hear, 
hear), and, because of a mere change of 
name, you are asked to strike off those 
women who are now serving—because it 
really amounts to a Parliamentary con- 
demnation—to turn them out of the seats 
and the jurisdiction which they have hith- 
erto held and exercised, and that, not on 
the ground that they have been unworthy 
of the trust reposed in them, or that they 
have done harm with their powers. That 
seems to me so violent a step that some 
cause should be shown for it. It is not 
enough to tell me that a new name has 
been given to the bodies to which they 
belong. I gather from my noble friend 
that he fears there is something infectious 
in a name (laguhter), and that if those 
bodies are called Municipal Councils in 
London, and women sit on them, straight- 
way all over the country women will 
start up and want seats in all other towns. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that so great a 
change will come over the municipal 
bodies in these towns; that, because what 
were formerly Vestries are now Municipal 
Councils in London, and contain women, 
therefore women will sit on the municipal 
bodies of provincial towns. It is so ab- 
surd an assumption that you cannot pos- 
sibly deal with it as sufficient ground for 
condemning women who have already 
performed the duties cast upon them by 
Parliament, or for suggesting that they 
have done it badly, or for repealing the 
powers which five years ago were delib- 
erately given them by Parliament (hear, 
hear). I think that, merely on the ground 
of justice, that would be a most objection- 
able thing (hear, hear). 

My noble friend (Lord Dunraven) had 
the hardihood to say that the new duties 
imposed on women are alien to their 
nature and capacity. He said you must 
not tell me that they are on Boards of 
Guardians, because there a humanitarian 
element enters. Has he noticed the fact 
that one of the main duties of these bodies 
will be to provide for the housing of the 
working classes? Is there no humani- 
tarian element in that? (cheers.) On the 
contrary, it is one of the most difficult 
and burning questions with which we 
have to deal. The difficulty increases 
year by year. It is not the first time that 
we have discussed it in this House. Many 
years ago, at the request of this House, a 
Commission was appointed to examine 
into the condition of the lodgings of the 
working classes, and the facts which they 
reported were most unsatisfactory and 
alarming; and yet things have got worse 
since, The difficulty of the conditions is 
that the ordinary economic laws do not 
come into play. You are, yourselves, 
obliged constantly to destroy vast masses 
of poor men’s dwellings, and every effort 
to provide an adequate substitute has 
hitherto, I am afraid, been a failure. And 
it is not only that. There is a constant 
flow of the working-class population from 
the country to the town, and they all 
press, as is natural, near the scene of their 
employment. For them to be removed 
far is a very great hardship, and, rather 
than incur this hardship, they will sub- 
mit to conditions of lodging in which 
health and decency, one would almost say 
morality, are surrounded with the most 
fatal difficulties. It is an evil which has 
been so much discussed that | need not 
press it upon your Lordships, but it will 
be the evil with which these local bodies, 
above all things, will have to contend, 
The London County Council itself has 
undertaken part of the duty; but it will 
not be only on the London County Coun- 
cil that the duty will fall—the duty of 
striving to provide adequate lodging for 
the vast muititudes who inhabit this city. 
It is one of the principal duties which the 
new bodies will have to perform, and you 
ought to arm them with every weapon 
and every assistance that may enable 
them to perform it with success. I main- 
tain that women are as necessary for the 
purpose of assisting these local bodies to 
provide decent lodging for the working 
classes as they are for the purpose of 
administering the Poor Law (hear, hear). 
It is quite as essential, and a far more 
pressing and urgent duty, and it is an 
entire misapprehension to suppose that 
this work is removed from their ordinary 
functions or the capacity which they 
possess. I am anxious, in dealing with 
the matter, not to use words of exaggera- 
tion, but I think it is true to say that 
women are in closer touch—those women 
who give themselves to the subject are 
in closer touch with the working classes 
than any man can be. What contact there 
is between the working classes and the 
classes that are above them, apart from 
matters of business, is almost entirely in 
the hands of women. All thecharitable— 
I will not say charitable, which conveys, 
perhaps, an unjust interpretation, but all 
the sympathetic work and the knowledge 
of daily life, is, to a very large extent, the 
possession and privilege of women and 
not of men (cries of “No’’), They are in 
touch witb the working classes more, I 
think, than men. They are able to guide 
the bodies on which they sit in the ad- 
ministration of those parts of the law 
which most closely concern the social life 
and the moral existence of the working 
classes, and you will be sacrificing a very 
great instrument of good if you remove 
from these Councils those who are able 
to guide the administrators charged with 
the execution of this law in the way in 





which they can only be guided by those 
who know the wants, and not only the 
wants, but the wishes of the workin 
classes themselves. 6 

Another consideration on which [ cay 
only dwoll lightly, but we ought not to 
leave it out of the account, is this: the 
Vestries have not hitherto enjoyed a very 
high reputation. They have been accused 
whether justly or unjustly, of using their 
prerogatives more for the purpose of pro. 
tecting their own interests than of advange. 
ing the interests of those committed to 
their charge. Be that true or not, I do 
not know; but it seems to me that, in the 
presence of women in the Councils, yoy 
have a security against indolence and 
selfish administration which you will not 
have if they are removed. To use the 
words of my noble friend, they are im. 
pressed with the humanitarian element, 
They feel the terrible evils with which 
vast multitudes in this city are oppressed, 
They are moved to act in those matters 
less by motives of a secondary character 
and more by the highest humanity, than 
the men by whose side they sit. If you 
remove them from the Council Chamber 
you are taking away from that Councij 
one of the highest, one of the most con. 
stant, and one of the most reliable stimy. 
lants to a true and honest and untlagging 
administration of the law. These seem 
to me considerations of the highest mo. 
ment. The power with which you have 
armed these bodies is, in the present 
state of London, one of the most moment. 
ous powers which they can be called upon 
to exercise. It is not right to remove 
from them any condition which can help 
them in the execution of that duty, unless 
we are led to do so on principles of clear 
and overwhelming potency; and such 
motives do not exist in this case. In order 
to procure the identic meaning of a name, 
you are asked to drive these women from 
the Council Chambers, and prevent the 
influence which they have hitherto exer- 
cised, and which they will in the future 
exercise, I believe, in a much higher and 
more beneficent degree. You are asked 
to prevent it, merely for a technicality, 
for a pedantic similarity of meaning in 
the name of two different organizations, 
I know that I am opposed in this matter 
by many with whom I usually act; but I 
earnestly deprecate the idea that there is 
anything in the name or principles of the 
Conservative Party which is opposed to 
making these Councils as efficient as they 
can be made for the beneficent purposes 
for which they are to be set up. I protest 
against our being asked to differ from the 
other House of Parliament on a matter of 
this kind, to refuse to make use of all the 
instruments of good that lie to our hands, 
and to do so for motives which are of 
a trivial character, and from apprehen- 
sions which do not deserve a moment's 
thought. Whatever may be the feelings 
of others, for myself I cannot refuse to 
vote for that course which will help for- 
ward in some degree, it may be to a great 
degree, a high and noble cause, and which 
is the cause of right, of justice, and of 
true philanthropy (cheers). 

(To be continued.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 
DANIEL PARKER LIVERMORE. 

Daniel Parker Livermore was born in 
Leicester, Mass., June 17, 1818, where his 
parents and grandparents were also born. 
He was of the seventh generation in 
descent from John Livermore, of Little 
Thurlow, Suffolk, England, who embarked 
for this country in April, 1634, and settled 
at Watertown, Mass. The records testify 
that his ancestors were “farmers, owning 
large farms, God-fearing, honest, and in- 
dustrious.’’ He was the youngest of a 
family of nine children, the eldest of 
whom is still living, hale and hearty, and 
in full possession of his mental powers, at 
the age of 97. 

His older brothers and sisters had left 
home, and two or three were married in 
homes of their own, while he was still 
quite young, so that he became, in a special 
sense his ‘mother’s boy.”” He was her 
constant companion and helper, and was 
always swift to forsake the games and 
sports of boyhood for her society. She 
was a woman of strong character, who 
did her own thinking, and she rebelled 
against the cruel theology that was then 
dominant, and against the mighty injus- 
tice of the laws of that day relating to 
women, She did not hesitate to avow 
her conviction that Christianity was 
‘*practical love to God and love to man,” 
and that there should be absolute equality 
in the laws enacted for men and women. 
Her son was thoroughly inducted into 
these heresies by the mother, and Mr. 
Livermore could not remember the time 
when he did not believe in the equality of 
the sexes, and in the right of women to 
help form the laws by which they are 
governed. 

It was due to his mother’s influence 
that Mr. Livermore declined the over- 
tures of his older brothers, who were 
manufacturers, and decided to enter the 
Universalist ministry. To be sure, at that 
early day, its wages were ostracism, con- 
tumely, detraction, and poverty; but he 
would be advocating the truth; and the 
satisfaction of serving so divine a cause 
would compensate for the hardness of the 
service. He was educated in the public 
schools of Leicester, which were poor 
enough at that time, and at Leicester 
Academy, then a famous institution of 
learning. The Universalist church had 
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not then founded theological schools for 
the training of its ministers, and after a 
year or two of teaching, Mr. Livermore 
went to Providence, R. I., to study with 
Rev. Dr. William S. Balch, where he was 
classed with two or three young students 
as earnest and enthusiastic in their conse- 
cration to the Universalist ministry as 
himself. He was ordained in 1841 at 
Georgetown, Mass., and was settled there 
that year. Heafterwards held pastorates 
at Fall River, Weymouth, and Malden, 
Mass., and at Auburn, N. Y. 

His marriage with Mary Ashton Rice, 
of Boston, took place May 6, 1845. She 
was the more conservative of the two, but 
his enthusiastic optimism was very in- 
fectious, and she soon caught his spirit 
and worked with him in perfect accord. 
He never flagged in his advocacy of lib- 
eral religion, and wherever he saw an 
opportunity to help the anti-slavery or 
temperance reforms, or to assist women 
in their struggle for opportunity or de- 
velopment, he promptly gave his services. 
His church was always open to anti- 
slavery conventions, even when public 
sentiment was so adverse to the growing 
reform that not a hall in the town could 
be hired for the occasion. His espousal 
of the Maine Liquor Law cost him the 
loss of the best parish he ever had, in a 
town where he had built a house, and 
established himself, as he supposed, for 
years. And he was repeatedly warned by 
“the powers that be,” that the Universal- 
ist church ‘‘did not propose to establish 
the precedent of educating women for its 
ministry.”’ 

In 1857, Mr. Livermore removed with his 
family to Chicago, to take charge of the 
New Covenant, a weekly exponent of the 
Universalist faith, of which he was pro- 
prietor and editor, his wife becoming his 
assistant editor. Fora time he was the 
minister of the Second Universalist 
Church of Chicago, but later he devoted 
himself to the improvement of his paper, 
and to the extension of the Universalist 
faith in the Northwest. He organized 
churches, helped parishes to build, and 
then to dedicate, church edifices by the 
score, serving for thirteen years as a self- 
constituted missionary, and everywhere 
preaching a broader gospel than the peo- 
ple were wont to hear. He preached the 
sermon at the ordination of the first wo- 
man in the Northwest who was ordained 
to the Universalist ministry, and helped 
raise a fund for the education of needy 
theological students, on condition that 
women should forever share in its bene- 
factions. 

All the while his pen was busy, and in 
alittle more than a dozen years he pub- 
lished six or eight books, all but one of 
which were religious or theological. The 





last one, issued during the Civil War, en- 
titled ‘‘Comfort in Sorrow,”’ had a large 
circulation. He had urged his wife to en- 
ter the work of the Sanitary Commission 
during the war, promising her that he 
would religiously guard every interest 
with which she was identified, and that 
none should suffer through her temporary 
absence. He kept his promise to the let- 
ter, and though an excellent governess 
cared for the children, their father would 
travel hundreds of miles by night to su- 
perintend the birthday party of one, or to 
attend the school exhibition of the other, 
heightening their happiness by his partic- 
ipation in their little joys. 

In 1870 the Livermore family returned 
to Massachusetts, and located in Melrose, 
where they have since resided,—Mrs. Liv- 
ermore to edit the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
then just founded, and Mr, Livermore to 
carry out some business plans of his own. 
But in two years the lecture field drew 
Mrs. Livermore from editorial work by 
the unusual inducements it presented, 
and by its demands upon her time and 
strength. Her husband put aside all plans 
of his own, and, with rare self-effacement, 
offered his assistance. ‘‘For twenty-five 
years,’ he said, ‘‘you have stood beside 
me, and merged yourself in my work, 
rendering me invaluable aid. I could not 
have accomplished what I have had yon 
not aided me. Nowitis your turn. Let 
me serve you in every possible way, while 
you do your work, and I[ will hold myself 
in readiness to do what you may wish, on 
the instant.” 

To this pledge, the noble man stood 
true for thirty years. ‘Twice he called a 
halt in the hard work his wife was doing, 
and accompanied her to Europe on a six 
months’ trip in 1878, and again, they 
made a second journey to England, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland in 1882. Ever 
watchful of her health, he has insisted 
that she should again suspend work, and 
go to California for change of scene and 
climate, and they passed two winters 
there. Until 1885 he remained minis- 
ter of the Universalist Church at Hing- 
ham, although residing in Melrose, and, 
while assisting his wife in her work, he 
has on his own account published pam- 
phlets by the hundred, in defence of wo- 
man suffrage, temperance, and liberal 
Christianity. Mrs. Livermore thus sums 
up her husband’s services to her, in her 
recent autobiography: 

In all the labors that I have undertaken 
during the last fifty years, or in which I 
am still engaged, I have been superbly 
helped by my husband. His never-failing 
good-will and hearty and efficient assist- 
ance have lightened my cares and trans- 
muted unwelcome duties to pleasures. 
Whatever his own occupations have been, 
—and until 1885 he had charge of a parish 





—he has found time to search the libra- 
ries for facts I needed in the preparation 
of a lecture, the inditing a magazine ar- 
ticle, or the writing of a book He has 
personally accompanied me to lectures, 
debates, conferences, and symposiums, 
rejoicing more when I achieved a success 
than any of my audience. If my Western 
lecture trips have extended through two 
or three weeks, at the end of every third 
week my husband has made me a visit, 
when there have been afew days’ rest and 
recreation, which have toned me up for 
the continuance of the work. We have 
been housekeepers over fifty years, and in 
all the manifold cares and perplexities of 
the home-making and home-keeping, in 
the rearing of children, their training and 
education, their sickness, death, marriage, 
and settlement in homes of their own, I 
have been sure not only of sympathy and 
appreciation from my husband, but of ac- 
tive, wise, hearty codperation. To no 
other person am I so deeply indebted as 
to him, who has been for more than fifty 
years my lover, friend, husband, house- 
mate, and efficient helpmate. 

Throughout his long life, Mr. Liver- 
more had enjoyed perfect immunity from 
sickness, and every form of bodily suf- 
fering. He had passed his eightieth birth- 
day, before he required the services of a 
physician. He always insisted that his 
equable temperament, his abounding good- 
nature, and his exhaustless patience were 
due to his perfect health, and not to any 
excellence of character. When he began 
to fail, his decline was so gradual, pain- 
less, and uncomplaining that his family 
felt no anxiety. Not till the late spring, 
did it become evident that his earthly 
life was drawing to a close. He was the 
first to recognize it, and with character- 
istic promptness, he addressed himself to 
the performance of a few last duties, and 
then waited tranquilly for the end. 

His mental attitude throughout the last 
weeks of his life was one of expectancy 
and of great thankfulness. ‘I am pro- 
foundly grateful for the eighty healthy, 
joyous years of my life,’’ was his frequent 
remark; ‘I should be glad tolive them all 
over again, if it were so ordered. I owe 
so much to the fifty-four happy years of 
my married life, and to my delightful 
home! I am so thankful that I am free 
from pain and suffering, that I have 
no anxiety, and am sure of the future! 
For, with Whittier, ‘I judge from bless- 
ings seen, of greater out of sight.’’’ He 
desired that there should be no emblems 
of mourning for him after his death; that 
the order of the family life should con- 
tinue as before; that the funeral services 
should be simple and cheerful, with sun- 
shine, music, and flowers to brighten 
them. When asked for the last time, if 
he wished anything, his cheery reply 
rang out, as all through his illness, ‘No, 
I am all right!’ And then, with his 
family gathered about him, while a look 
of unutterable peace rested on his face, 
the beloved husband and father ‘‘fell 
asleep.” ‘*The tomb is not a blind alley,” 
says Victor Hugo; “itis a thoroughfare. 
It closes in the twilight to open with the 
dawn,”’ 

enetandiinaiia 


HON. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 

The death of Hon. George W. Julian, 
of Indiana, removes a man to whom all 
women have reason to be grateful. Be- 
fore and during his long and brilliant 
Congressional career, he was a steady 
champion of equal rights. He was the 
first man to move in Congress (on March 
15, 1869) a joint resolution for a Sixteenth 
Amendment enfranchising women. About 
the same time, he introduced bills to en- 
franchise the women of the District of 
Columbia and of the Territories. In re- 
newing his effort for the women of the 
District of Columbia on Jan. 10, 1871, Mr. 
Julian said: ‘I believe the question of 
woman’s rights necessarily involves the 
question of human rights. The famous 
maxim of our fathers that ‘taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,’ applies 
not to one half only, but to the whole 
people.”’ 

Ata meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association held in New York, 
May 12, 1870, Mr. Julian was among the 
speakers. Lucy Stone, in introducing 
him, said: “His name will always be held 
in grateful remembrance by good women 
as the author of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment.”’ 

Mr. Julian said: 

As a thorough-going radical in politics 
and a sincere believer in democracy as a 
principle, I cannot see how I am to argue 
the question of woman suffrage, even if I 
had the time. Woman’s rights, to my 
mind, rest upon precisely the same 
grounds upon which man’s rights rest; 
and to argue the question of woman’s 
rights is to argue the question of human 
rights. Subscribing, as I do, to the 
great primal truth of the sacredness of 
human rights, the same logic which holds 
me to that compels me—the logic is inex- 
orable—to stand by the legitimate results 
to which it leads. This issue is between 
aristocracy and privilege on one side, and 
democracy and equality of inherent right 
on the other. As to the proposed Six- 
teenth Amendment, believing as I do in 
democracy in the large and proper and 
full sense of the term, and being unwilling 
to write myself down a hypocrite or liar 
by refusing to women equal participation 
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in rights which | insist upon for myself 
as a citizen of the United States, I thought 
it was my duty to introduce into the Con- 
gress of the United States a Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, propos- 
ing to give to one-half of our citizens, who 
are to-day disfranchised, a voice in the 
system of laws and government by which 
the other half of the citizens now govern 
them. Should it succeed, you will have 
a true and real democracy ia this land—a 
government emphatically of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. 


At a meeting of the National Woman 
Suffrage and Educational Committee held 
in New York, May 11, 1871, in answer to 
an address by Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker thanking him for his services in 
Congress, Mr. Julian said: 


I thank you, Mrs. Hooker, and the 
committee you represent, for your words 
of cordial approbation. Such a testi- 
mony will go far to redeem the ordinary 
drudgery and dreariness of public life, 
and | shall ever cherish it with real satis- 
faction and pride. I ought to say, how- 
ever, that in performing the acts so hand- 
somely commended by you, I did nothing 
but my simple duty. Indeed, constituted 
as Iam and believing, as I do, it was 
morally impossible for me to do other- 
wise. Having espoused the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement more than 
twenty years ago, when it was first 
launched in the United States, and having 
labored so long and so earnestly for the 
enfranchisement of the male citizens of 
our country, irrespective of color or race, 
it would have been grossly inconsistent 
in me, not to say recreant and mean, to 
shrink from the duties for which you 
compliment me, when invited to their 
performance. You are pleased to ex- 
press the hope that some of the retiring 
members may hereafter be returned to 
the places they have filled. For myself, 
Il am weary of the service in which I have 
toiled for 80 many years, and I welcome 
aseason of rest, or at least a change of 
labor. But when your hopes go farther 
and point to our return here by the votes 
of enfranchised women, and our welcome 
from a sisterhood of co-representatives in 
the halls of Congress, I confess the proph- 
ecy is so pleasing and the picture seems 
so tempting that its realization would 
completely reconcile me to my restored 
place in the House of Representatives, or 
even to a seat in that smaller body at the 
other endof the Capitol. And I am not 
lacking in the spirit of good courage and 
hope which animates you. These are 
revolutionary times. Whole years of 
progress are now crowded into days. 
Who will venture to judge the future by 
any political almanac of bygone times? 
I can say with old Thomas Carlyle: ‘*One 
strong thing I find here below, the just 
thing, the true thing.”” And no man or 
party is strong enough, no earthly power 
is strong enough, to stay the grand march 
of events through which the hand of God 
is visibly guiding the Republic to univer- 
sal liberty, and through that to enduring 
prosperity and peace. 


At the ninth annual meeting of the 
American W, S. A., held in Indianapolis 
in November, 1878, Mr. Julian said: 


I have not thought it wise to occupy 
much timeof your Convention. I have al- 
ways felt my incapacity to understand the 
arguments of those who are opposed to 
the rights of women. I take it for granted 
we are all agreed to stand by our present 
form of government. We all believe in a 
government for the people and by the 
people. Again, we agree that there should 
be no property qualification for voting. 
With Dr. Franklin we believe that the 
poor man has the right and need of the 
franchise more than the rich man. Again, 
we have decided that neither race, na- 
tivity, nor religion shall bar any man from 
voting. All men are now utterly equal at 
the ballot box. We have agreed on an- 
other fundamental principle of democracy, 
that we shall have no literary qualification 
for suffrage. To confine the government 
of this country to an educated aristocracy 
would be class legislation, which is always 
vicious. One of the strongest arguments 
for the extension of suffrage is that this 
extension is codérdinate with that of educa- 
tion. The education that all get in the 
realities of life, in the intercourse of man 
with man, is what we wantas a qualifica- 
tion for suffrage. So far we stand on com- 
mon ground. Humanity itself is the basis 
of franchise. The idea of a popular gov- 
ernment is that of its being carried on by 
the people. Idiots, lunatics, children, 
and criminals are excluded from suffrage, 
as incapable of rational choice; but when 
you go beyond this, and exclude any class 
of adult citizens from voting, you weaken 
the very foundation of democracy. The only 
question is, ‘Is woman a human being?” 
Ifsheis, she must have theright of suffrage. 
I want to make this a square issue; and if 
our opponents take the negative I have 
nothing more to say. WhenI see a man so 
beautifully satanic, and going straight 
downward on a through ticket, I have 
something of a silent admiration for him, 








and say , nothing. Now I have always 
been of the opinion that a woman is a hu- 
man being. Women are citizens of the 
United States, and in some of the States 
they are allowed to vote; animals cannot 
vote. I suppose Christ died for women 
just as much as He did for men. They 
have common feelings and aspirations 
with us men, But the question of sex is 
brought up. Suppose I say to a woman: 
**You cannot vote because you are a wo- 
man.”’ Could she not balance the account 
by retorting, ‘‘You shall not vote because 
you are a man’’? I ask you, Is not an ar- 
istocracy based on sex as mean and con- 
temptible as the Lord ever frowned upon? 
They say women are inferior to men. 
Why, I have seen men vote who looked as 
if they did not have brains enough to en- 
joy good health! Yet they were males, 
and were accorded this privilege. If wo- 
man is inferior to man,—which she is not, 
—don’t you see that this is an argument 
in favor of her enfranchisement? I sup- 
pose when women get to voting, they will 
sometimes vote wrong. Well, that may 
be so. But, in my own experience, I have 
known men, regular men at that, to vote 
wrong. Sometimes they changed about, 
and voted right the next time. I have 
done that myself sometimes. It is said 
that giving women the right to vote would 
overthrow the family relation, and pro- 
duce general disturbance. Every great | 
reform has been prefaced by such re- 
marks. One of our great thinkers has said 
that ‘consequences are the beacons of 
wise men and the scarecrows of fools.’”’ I 
believe they are used more in the latter 
capacity than in the former. In the en- 
franchisement of women we act in accord- 
ance with an obligation that is as binding 
upon us as is the decalogue. There can 
be no debate on the natural and just right 
of women. To deny it is to establish an 
aristocracy of sex which will prove the 
destruction of our democratic institutions. 
Inasmuch as this right inheres in wom- 
en, I have no hesitancy in saying that in 
time it must prevail. It will come sooner 
than you imagine. The power that moves 
the stars and directs the pulse of the sea 
is with you, and nobody is strong enough 
to stop the grand march of liberty and 
equal right for all. 
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IN DAISY-DAYS. 





BY KATHARINE H. TERRY. 


Oh! fair the earth and sweet her ways 

When dawns the month of daisy-days, 
And bees hum in the clover; 

The orchard with its sweetness fills 

The light winds trooping o’er the hills, 
And birds with song brim over. 


’Tis then a blushing orchid’s face 

Peeps out from some neglected place 
Where ferns unfarl their laces; 

And not a flower, from daffodil 

To those which brave October's chill, 
Can show so many graces. 


Oh! sing a song of daisy-days, 
Ripe straw berries in meadow ways, 
And butterflies in session ; 
Of days when bobolinks will tell, 
Above the bindweed’s snowy bell, 
That music’s their profession. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
——eS 


OPEN THE DOOR. 
Open the door, let in the air; 
The winds are sweet and the tlowers are fair. 
Joy is abroad in the world to-day ; 
If our door is wide, it may come this way— 
Open the door! 


Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and 
gems, 
Hfe may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul, let. in 

Strong, pure thoughts which shall banish 
sin; 

They will grow and bloom with a grace 
divine, 

And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of 
the vine- 

Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart, let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin; 


It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware— 
(pen the door! 
British Weekly. 
-_-—-— TD 


REFORMERS OR FOOLS? 





BY SAM WALTER FOsSs,. 





The world has had reformers, men who were 
sternly just, 

Who smote the thrones of wickedness and 
laid them in the dust; 

Meek, tender men, made mighty by man’s 
blood and woman’s tears, 

Strong men, whose words were thunderbolts 
to smite the wrong of years. 


Were all these stern reformers of a breed too 
weak to last’ 

Did all the great wrong-smiters wane and 
perish in the past? 

Did they fight a losing battle? Were they 
conquered in the fray? 

Why are there no reformers fighting in the 
world to-day ’’ 


Well, ‘tis but a thing of labels; the reform- 
ers have not gone, 

But they're mixed up with the people with 
misleading placards on; 


For we placard them ‘“fanatics,’’ ‘‘vision- 
aries,’’ ‘‘cranks,”’ and “‘fools’’— 
Men denounced by clubs and churches, by 


the journals and the schools. 


There are men who bear these placards daily 
in the market place, 

Heroes of the ancient lineage, kings and 
sovereigns of the race; 

And we never see their greatness through 
life’s trivial events, 

But our children’s sons will read it on their 
granite monuments. 


——e 


PA'S WOOING. 
BY MARIA LOUISE POOLE, 

“Don’t you think pa’s kind of odd late- 
ly, Zenas?”’ 

The man to whom this question was 
put was sitting at the other side of asmall 
table which was placed against the wall 
in the kitchen. The breakfast was spread 
upon this table. 

Mr. Simpson paused momentarily in 
the act of chasing a few peas around his 
plate with a knife with a view to eating 
the peas. 

‘*‘No; I ain’t noticed nothin’, said he, 
slowly. ‘‘Guess you're gettin’ notional.” 

Mrs. Simpson was slowly sipping tea 
from her saucer, occasionally dipping a 
twisted doughnut in her drink. 

“I don’t think men can see things ‘less 
they’re chucked right under their noses, 
’n’ their heads rapped at the same time,” 
she remarked, with some disdain. ‘I’ve 
be’n noticin’ of it for more’n a month; ’n’ 
I don’t know what to make of it.”’ 

Mr. Simpson leaned back in his chair. 

“Old gentleman ain’t thinkin’ of mar- 
ryin’ ag’in, is he?” he responded. 

Mrs. Simpson flushed all over her thin, 
nervous face as she replied: 

‘Course he ain’t! Marryin’! Why, he’s 
in his eightieth year! Besides,” with an 
air of relief, ‘‘there ain’t no woman 
*round here that'd have him.” 

‘*Needn’t be so sure of that,’’ said Ze- 
nas, more quickly than he had yet spoken. 
‘*Women’ll have anybody; don’t make no 
difference what.”’ 

Here the speaker laughed again. As 





the present Mrs. Simpson was this man’s 


third wife, she now remained discreetly 
silent. 

The couple were living in Mr. Little- 
field’s house; for this reason Zenas could 
let his own house and have the rent 
money to use. Zenas was forehanded, but 
that fact did not prevent its being a very 
good arrangement that they should all 
live in the old man’s house. Mr. Simpson 
could not remember that he had ever been 
able to make quite so advantageous an 
arrangement with any of the men who 
had been his fathers-in-law. His own 
suggestion that his wife’s father was 
thinking of marrying again began really 
to worry him. 

He was frowning and fingering a tooth- 
pick, when the door opened, and a tall, 
heavily-built man entered, and walked to 
his place at the table. 

Mrs. Simpson looked at him and ex- 
claimed: 

“Why, father!’ 

Mr. Simpson also looked and exclaimed. 
But he said: 

“Oh, thunder!”’ 

The elder man hurriedly extended his 
cup for coffee. He grew red in the face 
as he tried to smile unconcernedly. 

‘“‘What’s the matter now?’ he asked, 
‘You seem kinder s’prised *bout some- 
thing. Lyddy, 1 wish you'd pass me the 
sugar.”’ 

The daughter passed the sugar. She 
continued to gaze at her father, who had 
the appearance of a well-preserved man 
of seventy. 

‘I didn’t hardly know you,”’ she said. 
“I ain’t never seen you ’thout your 
whiskers sence I c’n remember.”’ 

Mr. Littlefield put his hand compla- 
cently over his long, white mustache. 
He had always worn a full beard. 

“Thought I’d try shavin’,’’ he remark. 
ed. ‘I did it myself. My hand’s jest as 
stiddy”’’— 

He held up his hand as he spoke, and 
glanced about him with pride, There 
was a slight tremor in the fingers, but 
not enough to proclaim his eighty years. 

Suddenly he sat backin his chair, His 
fresh, ruddy face grew grave. 

‘“‘We ain’t arst no blessin’ on our vict- 
uals,’’ he said. 

“That's a fact,’’ responded Zenas. “Go 
ahead, pa.” 

Pa bent his head. His voice quavered 
somewhat as he began: 

“Heavenly Father, for what we are 
about to receive make us duly thankful. 
Amen,”’ 

For more than forty years Lyddy had 
heard this blessing at every meal when 
her father had been present. 

She felt it to be an ill omen that he had 
forgotten it for a moment, even though 
he was late. 

She sat back in her chair and looked at 
him furtively. How strange his face was 
without his beard, and with that mus- 
tache sweeping back at each side! 

“I declare, pa,’’ she broke out, “I feel 
kinder lost seein’ you so, What made 
you do it?” 

“I’ve been thinkin’ of it this some 
time,” was the answer. ‘’N’ finally I 
thought I’d do it ’fore the convention 
meets over to Gurley. I s’pose you're 
goin’, ain’t you, Lyddy?” 

Mr. Littlefield was making a very good 
breakfast, notwithstanding his recent in 
teresting experience with his toilet. 

‘No,’ said Lyddy, ‘I ain’t goin’. I 
never was no hand to gad, you know, 
pa.” 

Mr. Littlefield looked disappointed. 

Mr. Simpson shoved his chair gratingly 
away from the table as he remarked that 
he ‘*’n’ Lyddy didn’t have no time to go 
*bout the country to conventions.” 

“T didn’t know but, bein’ Baptists, 
you’d be thinkin’ of attendin’,” was the 
response. 

The old gentleman presentiy added 
that there ‘‘wan’t never anybody to go 
anywhere with him.’’ He was always 
alone. 

His daughter stared at him in silence, 
It was true that she did not go anywhere 
with her father. But, then, she did not 
go anywhere with any one. She always 
stayed at home. She was busy. She 
knew that her father was around; but she 
did not notice him any more than she 
noticed the old dog, who slept in different 
out-of-the-way places. 

And she did not care for dogs, though 
she intended to treat them well. She 
cooked, and washed, and ironed for her 
father. If he should be sick, she would 
take ‘first-rate care” of him. 

But he never was sick. She supposed 
he would be, sometime. And old folks 
died. 

It never occurred to Mrs. Simpson that 
she was not the best kind of a daughter, 
or that her father did not have the best 
kind of a time. 

The man who drove the depot wagon 
always flung out the Boston daily paper 
which Mr. Littlefield had bought for 
years. It was true that Zenas, if he were 
at home, always got the paper and had 
the first reading of it; but the old man 





had it pretty soon, anyway; and he al- 
ways seemed to read every inch of it. 

Neither Mr. Simpson nor his wife said 
much to Mr. Littlefield. Unconsciously, 
Lyddy had in her mind placed her father 
somewhat outside the pale of the com- 
mon interests that absorbed her. He was 
old; of course, old folks didn’t care about 
things as they used to care. She herself 
was over fifty, but that was different. 

Lyddy had noticed sometimes that her 
father’s face had a kind of wistful, lone- 
some look as he sat with his paper on his 
knee after he had read it, or as he waited 
for Zenas to finish reading it. 

But she never thought much about that 
look. 

The next day he said to her that he 
“couldn’t help kinder wishin’ she was 
goin’ to that convention. There’d be some 
first-rate ministers there.” 

**?Tain’t no use for me to think of it,” 
she replied, shortly. “You c’n go. You 
ain’t got nothin’ else to do.” 

‘But it’s kinder lonesome, never havin’ 
nobody with ye,’’ said Mr. Littlefield. 
**°N’ you know I’m what you'd call a so- 
ciable sort of a man, Lyddy. Your 
mother always said I was real sociable.” 

The speaker was standing at the win- 
dow in the kitchen, with his cane in his 
hand and his hat on the back of his head. 
Lyddy did not look up from the milk- 
pail; she was washing it at the sink. She 
only said, with a careless contempt, that 
“old folks always would take up queer 
notions.”’ 

Her father stood a moment longer. He 
stroked his mustache, and he straight- 
ened up involuntarily as he did so, But 
he was conscious that he did not get 
much comfort from this caress of the 
mustache, 

He walked to the end of the kitchen, 
where his bedroom was. He put his hat 
and his cane on the bed. He moved 
somewhat aimlessly about the small room, 

A large lilac grew in front of the one 
window. In that lilac a pair of robins 
had built their nests, and the young ones 
were now sitting there in constant expec- 
tation of the arrival of one or both parents 
with worms. 

Mr. Littlefield sat down in the chair by 
the window, and leaned forward to watch 
the birds. Presently the father and 
mother came, the mouths gaped and swal- 
lowed, 

‘*They ain’t lonesome,” said Mr. Little- 
field aloud. “I’m a real sociable man. 
Lyddy’s mother used to say so. I ain’t 
one of them kind that likes to be alone. 
There ain't nobody nowadays that wants 
me with ’em.”’ 

The florid, still handsome old face broke 
from its usual lines; the mouth under the 
mustache began to tremble with self-pity. 
The corded hands resting on the chair 
arms shut tightly. 

The old man sat there for a few mo- 
ments. Then he rose and knelt down by 
the bed. He was obliged to guard his 
movements, though he was young for his 
years. 

He always prayed night and morning, 
kneeling by his bed, but he could not re- 
member that he had ever prayed in the 
daytime like this; and the fact naturally 
added an importance to the function in 
his own eyes, and he could not help 
thinking that it would have the same 
effect in the eyes of God also. 

The uncertain whisper became audible. 

“Oh, Lord, thou knowest how I am 
situated. I need a companion. Lord, if, 
in thy wisdom, thou thinkest it best, I 
pray thee send me a companion. Thou 
knowest I have property enough to be 
real comfortable, and leave Lyddy some- 
thing, too. I pray thee, Lord, think 
about a companion for my declining years, 
For Christ’s sake. Amen.”’ 

Just as he had said ‘‘Amen,” his daugh- 
ter opened the door. She shrank back. 
She thought her father had gone out, and 
she came with a broom in her hand. 

She was startled. She understood about 
praying night and morning, but it did not 
seem necessary to address the Lord at 
other times. 

The old man was a little hard of hear- 
ing, and he had not noticed the opening of 
the door. 

He placed his hands on the side of the 
bed, and braced himself, so that he could 
rise more easily. 

He saw Lyddy and became confused. 

‘*Why, pal’ she exclaimed. 

She had vague thoughts of sending for 
the doctor. When aman goes and prays 
after breakfast, after having prayed be- 
fore breakfast, she felt as if something 
ought to be done. 

‘*Does your stomach seem to be out of 
order, pa?” she asked. 

“Stomach, no!”’ was the response. 

Mr. Littlefield reached forward and 
took his cane from the bed, planted it 
firmly on the floor, and leaned heavily on 
it as he confronted the woman in the 
doorway. 

“I’ve been addressing my Maker,” he 
said, solemnly. 

“Ain’t you’s well as common?” she 
asked. 





“Yes, I be.’’ 

At this point the old man began to 
waver from his firm attitude. 

“I was kinder lonesome,”’ he said, ‘*’n’ I 
thought I'd make a bit of a prayer. God 
hears prayers, you know, Lyddy.”’ 

‘“‘Lonesome?”’ repeated Lyddy, now be- 
ginning to be irritated. ‘I don’t see how 
you c’n say that when me ’n’ Zenas are 
round here all the time.” 

“I know you be. But somehow I’m 
outside. I d’know how ’tis, but I be 
outside.”’ 

His voice was pitched in the high note 
of age as he went on: “Your mother al- 
ways said I was a real sociable man, 
Lyddy.”’ 

“Do you want me to sit down ’n’ spend 
my time talkin’ with you?” 

Mrs. Simpson put this inquiry with 
some scorn, She went on: “If you do, I 
e’n tell you I’ve got my work standin’ 
’round waitin’ to be done.” 

‘“'T ain’t that,” said Mr. Littlefield, 
“but I'm outside.” 

Lyddy turned away with her broom. 
She took her implement into the back 
porch, which she swept with much vigor. 
She hadn’t any patience with her father 
when he told her he was “outside.” What 
did he mean? Outside of what? She 
had a fleeting thought that she would try 
to go with him to that convention, but 
she didn’t see how in the world she could 
do it. There was always butter to make, 
if nothing else. 

Three days later, when the morning 
came, she had given up all such intention, 
if she could be said to have had it. But, 
as she fastened her father’s necktie, she 
did say to him that she would go if she 
‘“‘wa’nt driven to death.’’ The old face 
above her looked so pleased and grateful 
at these words that Lyddy’s heart gave a 
curious, quick beat of something like 
pain. 

“I’m mighty glad you thought of it,’ 
he said. 

She watched him walk down the path 
to take the depot wagon. 

‘*He’s a real good-lookin’ old man, if he 
is my father,”’ she said to herself. 

“Old gentleman’s quite chirk, ain’t he?” 
said Zenas, with a laugh. Lyddy did not 
know why the tone and the laugh grated 
so upon her. 

‘*Mebby he’ll be makin’ up to some gal 
over to the convention,’’ remarked Zenas, 
chuckling. 

Mr. Littlefield conversed affably with 
the three other people in the depot wagon. 
They were going to Gurley to the conven- 
tion, but when they arrived, they separa- 
ted themselves from him. 

After Mr. Littlefield had taken his place 
in the church, he bent his head forward 
to the back of the pew in front of him, 
and repeated in a whisper the petition to 
the Lord for a companion, 

The repeating of this prayer seemed to 
put the maker of it in good spirits. He 
rose with cheerful agility to let a woman 
pass into the pew, for the people were be- 
ginning to come in fast now. 

When he sat down again, he stroked 
his mustache; then he turned and looked 
at the woman sitting a few feet away 
from him. He pretended that he was 
gazing beyond her at something the other 
side of the church, 

He noticed that her gray hair was 
wavy, and he thought it was pretty. She 
had a dark face, with lines and wrinkles 
all over it; but for all those lines and 
wrinkles, it had a certain fresh appear- 
ance. As he watched her, she bowed and 
smiled, greeting some one who came into 
the.seat opposite. The smile seemed to 
warm Mr. Littlefield’s lonely heart. He 
sat up erect. He wished he knew some 
way to get introduced. He remembered 
his prayer. It might be that it was the 
Lord’s will to answer it favorably. 

When the hymn was given out, the wo- 
man found the place, and handed the 
book to the old man. He took it with a 
trembling hand. He was inwardly glad 
that he had shaved off that long gray 
beard. 

He tried to hear the speaking by the 
different ministers, but his mind wan- 
dered in a vague, pleasant way, and he 
found that he could not follow their 
words. 

At noon, tickets were given to the peo- 
ple from out of town to the residents. 
Each ticket bore a name and address, and 
entitled the bearer to a dinner. 

These conventions were a generally hos- 
pitable time among the Baptists. 

Mr. Littlefield took his bit of paste- 
board, found the right street and the right 
house, and, when he reached the yard, he 
flung up his head and walked smartly up 
the path. 

He could not help a little start when the 
dark woman with the gray hair opened 
the door to him. Then he gathered him- 
self up, and said, gallantly: 

“1 guess Iam in luck, this time, to git 
sent here.” 

The two sat alone at the dinner table. 
After the first cup of tea they began to 
talk. 

Does any one call youth frank? There 





a 
is nothing like the frankness of age, ang 
nothing like age for the asking of leading 
questions. 

As he stirred his cream and tea, My 
Littlefield inquired: 

“Is your husband living?” Mrs. Tate 
looked steadily down into her teacup, as 
she answered: 

“The Lord took Mr, Tate five years ago 
the 17th of last February. He had olq. 
fashioned consemption. He was sick 4 
long time.”’ 

**It must have been real wearin’ to you, 
Mis’ Tate.” 

Mr. Littlefield spoke with unction. The 
years seemed to roll off him, To sit op- 
posite this woman, and talk with her, 
while he drank excellent tea and ate ap 
excellent dinner, was having the effect of 
a miracle upon him. 

“°T was wearin’,’”’ was the response, 
‘but the Lord helped me to bear it.” 

The man liked this reference to the 
Lord. 

He was silent for a moment. Then he 
passed his cup a third time. 

“I d’know when I’ve drunk such tea,” 
he said. ‘‘What kind do you use, Mis’ 
Tate?” 

‘Reg’ lar black. But I guess it’s in the 
steepin’.”’ 

“I guess likely ’tis. Lyddy, she’s apt 
to bile her tea,”’ 

“It spiles tea to bile it,’ remarked Mrs, 
Tate. 

“So I tell um.” 

Another short silence. 

“Is this house your’n?”’ suddenly asked 
Mr. Littlefield. 

“No, ’tain’t. But Ihave the use of it 
*s long’s I live; or till—” 

The speaker paused, and a dull red 
crept over her face. 

‘Till what?” 

“I marry. But ’tain’t no ways likely I 
sh’ll marry again.” 

“T d’know about that,’’ returned Mr, 
Littlefield, with a great deal of meaning, 
“A lady like you, young lookin’ ’s you be, 
must have lots of chances.” 

Mrs. Tate made no reply to this, save 
by a conscious smile. 

‘Lots of chances,’’ repeated the man, 
boldly. 

Suddenly Mr, Littlefield began to dilate 
upon the lonely condition of a widower, 
even though he lived with his married 
daughter. He went on to explain that he 
owned the house, that he had $6,000 in 
the bank, and that if he should take an- 
other wife, he should give her $1,000 out- 
right. He said he never had been mean, 
and he wa’nt going to begin now. 

“You don’t know nothing ’bout me,” 
he went on, speaking faster and faster, 
‘but you e’n send anybody over to Wins- 
low, ’n’ bave um ask all they want to, ’n’ 
if things ain’t ’s I say, why—” 

The speaker paused. He was gazing at 
the woman opposite him, and thinking 
how pleasant her face was, and what a 
good housekeeper she seemed to be, and 
how good her tea tasted. 

“If you ain’t no objections,”’ he began 
again, ‘‘I wish you’d git somebody to go 
over to Winslow, will you?”’ 

Mrs. Tate was folding her napkin con- 
templatively. She glanced up at the 
sturdy face opposite her. 

‘You said your daughter lived there,” 
she remarked. 

“Yes; but Zenas, he’s got a house, ’n’ 
they c’n move there. Ye see,’’ confiden- 
tially, “‘they’ve got other int’rests, ’n’ I’m 
tired of bein’ an outsider. I’ve be’n an 
outsider ever sence Lyddy’s mother died. 
The Lord seems to have led me here. 
The Lord’s hand is in it.” 

**T guess I'll send Deacon Miller over to 
Winslow some time next week,” said Mrs. 
Tate. ‘How old be ye, Mr. Littlefield?” 

The man passed his hand over his mus- 
tache. He hesitated an instant, then he 
answered: ‘‘I sh’ll be seventy-three next 
August.” 

And to himself he said: ‘So I shall be 
seventy-three then.’’ 

He could not put that question to the 
woman sitting there. But Mrs. Tate re- 
marked, with great apparent frankness: 

“*Tain’t no use keepin’ such things 
hid. I was fifty-six last birthday.” 

She was sixty-five last birthday. 

Mr. Littlefield came up bravely with his 
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“He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.” 


A hearty laugh indicates a degree of 
good health obtainable through pure blood. 
As but one person in ten has pure blood, 
the other nine should purify the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then theycan 
laugh first, last and all the time, for 
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asylum. He began to say something ex- 
tremely disrespectful about widowers, but 
Lyddy looked at him so strangely that he 
remembered, and did not finish his sen- 
tence. 

Mr. Littlefield carried himself with the 
air of a conquering hero. He talked of 
Mrs. Tate to every one who would listen. 
He said that some folks didn’t believe 
that God answered prayer, but, as for 
him, he was sorry for “them kind of 
folks.” Mr. Simpson would not allow his 
wife to go to the wedding. He said ‘it 
was alla mess of tomfoolery; and, likely 
*s not it never’d have come about if she’d 
had sense enough to have went to that 
convention with the old man.” 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 








A spirited meeting of the Mississippi 
Equal Suffrage Association has been held 
at Clarksdale. The address of welcome 
was delivered by Mr. Walter Clark, Mayor 
of Clarksdale. He said: 


In behalf of the Clarksdale Equal Suf- 
frage Club, upon whose invitation you are 
here assembled, and as mayor of our 
town, I give you most cordial welcome. 
The people of the Delta, and especially 
the people of Clarksdale, are noted for 
their hospitality. We like to entertain 
visitors, and, as I heard one of our citi- 
zens say, @ few days ago, ‘‘Even women 
who want to vote are welcome.” We will 
give you the best we have; we will come 
to hear you; and we trust that your ses- 
sion and your stay here may be not only 
pleasant and profitable to each of you, but 
to mankind in general. 

I confess I am not very familiar with 
your work, but I am in sympathy with 
you. I believe you are working in a great 
cause, You are on the right track. Men 
may sneer and ridicule, but in this very 
act they show their own weakness. They 
are like the little boy who whistles in the 
dark. They know what it means to get a 
woman in behind them; they have been 
there before; and I say to you—Get in be- 
hind these fellows, and stay behind them! 

Many men completely ignore their wives 
in their business relations, as they do in 
politics. It is something women know 
nothing about. There isn’t a married 
man here who does not know that if he 
had accepted his wife’s help he would 
have saved himself many blunders. It is 
something women should share with men; 
it is something they should know all 
about. It is justice. The welfare of their 
children demands it. Suppose you should 
die, and your wife is left alone to rear and 
educate your children? She is entirely 
ignorant of these matters; she is lost. 
Have knowledge! 

Men say women are suspicious in their 
business transactions. ‘A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.’’ How could tney 
be otherwise than suspicious? A woman 
thinks every man is trying to take advan- 
tage of her, and frequently she is right. 
She is lost for a time, but she soon gets 
your tangled affairs together, and succeeds 
where you failed. How much easier it 
would be for her if she were thoroughly 
conversant with these matters before she 
is a widow! 

Home! Home, is woman’s province. 
Men would keep you women at home; 
they would protect you from the defile- 
ment of politics. Politics is too dirty for 
you! Who made it dirty? Are they afraid 
you, too, would become contaminated? I 
do not believe one word of this. I believe 
a man’s wife has the absolute right to do 
anything he does, to go anywhere he goes. 
Suppose this was the law of society, would 
itdegrade women? Not one bit. I am 
quite sure it would elevate men just a lit- 
tle. They would mend their ways very 
materially. 

Look at the political situation of Mis- 
sissippi to-day. I confess it is not very 
flattering. Men say that if women had 
the right to vote, every married man 
would simply have two votes. Now, don’t 
deceive yourselves. You are a Democrat, 
right or wrong. You would vote for a 
Democratic thief against a good Republi- 
can. Well, you couldn’t make a woman 
do that—she would vote for the man every 
time. She has more back-bone than you 
have. If women had the right to vote, I 
think I know just a few politicians who 
would get into some other business in 
short order. They would not have the 
nerve to ask the women to vote for them. 
No, indeed! 

You may run over, and bully, and bull- 
doze 2 woman for a while; she is submis- 
sive; she has been taught submission for 
ages. Time, patience, and perseverance 
accomplish all things. Well, we men 
know she has all of these qualities. She 


is in the fight to stay; she is in the fight 
Look at these delegates here; are 


to win. 





above all others. Whenever the women 
are united on this question. it is settled. 
I repeat, We are glad to welcome you 
here, and I wish you every success in this 
fight for justice. 


Dr. E. H. Martin, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Mississippi W. S. A., a lead- 
ing physician of Clarksdale, and the son 
of an eminent Episcopal clergyman, spoke 
as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Beginning, as 
we are, a new lease of life for the Clarks- 
dale Woman Suffrage Club, it seems most 
proper for us to consider what excuse we 
have for existence. As the name indicates, 
we are a club in favor of giving the right 
of suffrage towomen. We must then first 
show why equal suffrage is right, and 
next, why we are interested in it. 

I have found only one man who, when 
pinned down to the question, “If there is 
but one woman in the State who wishes 
to vote, should she not have the right to 
do so?” did not answer ‘‘Yes.”’ So, except 
for a very few narrow people, we may 
take it as commonly accepted that a wo- 
man has the right to vote if she wishes to; 
only the privilege is denied. 

The reason for the existence of this 
Club is our duty to help gain as a privi- 
lege what almost all concede as a right. 
The aim is purely altruistic, as probably 
not one of the present number of members 
feels the personal need of a vote. The 
men of us have the ballot, and value it as 
a sword against tyranny; the women pres- 
ent are all so happily represented by their 
husbands or sons that they do not feel 
the injustice done them in being deprived 
of their right; so none of us are seeking 
equal suffrage for our own sakes. Then, 
why? Because we have no right to be 
quiet when there are millions of women 
in the world who do wish the right to 
vote, and who need the ballot. Shall we 
all sit quietly by because the shoe does 
not hurt us? 

Being engaged in this fight for abstract 
right without pressing personal motives, 
we will, at times, find it difficult to avoid 
becoming indifferent. Not only are we 
not individually suffering from the lack of 
suffrage, but the notes of complaint only 
reach us from a distance. The women of 
to-day in our Southern States are very 
well satisfied with life as they find it. In 
fact, there is a strong tendency on the 
part of the men of to-day to neglect the 
ballot. They have all the rights and priv- 
ileges of citizenship, and as long as public 
government is passably well administered, 
they are indifferent as to the use of their 
franchise. But when gross mismanage- 
ment of public affairs comes to their at- 
tention, they take up the ballot in defence 
of public good, and of self. Not one of 
these men who neglect the voting privi- 
lege would permit it to be taken from 
them; they wish to keep it, even if they 
do not use it, because it is a right that 
thousands of men have died to give us— 
an inheritance from patriots. 

No argument can be advanced against 
the natural right of every individual to 
vote, be they male or female, which was 
not advanced by the nobility and clergy 
against the Third Estate; the French 
Revolution answered all of those argu- 
ments for men, including women at first, 
but later leaving them out. Our work is 
not to convince people, for a very little 
thought on the part of any intelligent per- 
son will convince him of the abstract 
right of woman’s claim; but our efforts 
must be bent to interest people in the sub- 
ject after they are convinced. I have heard 
a dozen women say: ‘Of course, I believe 
that a woman has just as much right to 
vote as a man, but [ don’t want to vote, so 
whyshould I bother myself about it?” This 
is a very selfish view to take of the subject, 
and this same selfish indifference is the 
principal obstacle that we must work to 
overcome. Let us argue with no one on 
the subject, but ask each friend: ‘‘Don’t 
you believe a woman has a right, a natural 
right, to have an opinion and express it 
by ballot, if she so wishes?”” You will be 
met by all sorts of arguments and tirades 
that do not at all answer the question, or 
in fact, have much bearing on it. Reply 
to none of these, but repeat your question: 
“Now, really, has not a woman the abso- 
lute right, etc.?”?’ When they have ex- 
hausted all the old, worn-out arguments 
that were used by nobles and princes 
when men first had the impudence to ask 
for the ballot, and others that were fur- 
nished by priestcraft when women were 
restless as slaves, again repeat your ques- 
tion: ‘‘But don’t you know that a woman 
has a right to vote if she wishes to?’ If 
your friend is dogmatic or narrow enough 
to persist in saying ‘“No,’”’ argument will 
be useless. If the answer is finally ‘‘Yes,” 
as it will almost invariably be, then try to 
interest them in giving a right they admit 
to those who want it, even if they cannot 
see a crying need for the same. Show 
them as well as you can that there are 
many women in the crowded centres of 
civilization to whom the ballot would be 





will admit the right we claim for women, 
but will not admit the desirability of the 
measure advocated. To argue with them 
on this line is a loss of time, and will 
probably make an active opponent of a 
lukewarm one. ‘Convince a man against 
his will,”—and you know the result. Peo- 
ple of the class which predicts a loss of 
modesty on the part of any woman going 
to the polls, and even hints at a growth of 
whiskers on the face of a woman running 
for the office of Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, are not to be argued with. They 
constitute that great conservative element 
that always pulls back against advance- 
ment, but readily accepts any order of 
things present. ‘That very characteristic 
assures us their support, when once the 
order of things is changed, for they accept 
whatever they find, without question. 
They are of the same sort as certain mem- 
bers of the British Parliament who, not so 
many years ago, refused to grant a fran- 
chise to a gas company on the grounds 
that common sense taught them that 
when the gas was lit the flame would nec- 
essarily travel back into the pipe and set 
the house afire. The same conservative 
element in Constantinople was recently 
very much scandalized at the Sultan’s per- 
mitting women to appear in public in hot 
weather with but one veil. For ages 
women had worn two veils, a thick one 
wrapped closely about the face, leaving 
only the eyes bare, and a thin, loose veil 
over that. You can imagine how uncom- 
fortable such face gear is in hot weather, 
but when the Sultan permitted some of 
his wives to start the fashion of leaving 
off the heavy veil and wearing but one, 
the conservative people predicted imme- 
diate and dire results to Moslem civiliza- 
tion and total destruction of feminine 
modesty. The pressure they brought to 
bear was so great that the Sultan was 
compelled to issue an edict requiring the 
two veils to be worn, as before, in all pub- 
lic places. It is manifestly useless to ar- 
gue with people of this class; they only 
wish to see things one way, and will only 
accept what they are accustomed to. But 
we can accomplish a great deal, and swell 
our Club membership to large proportions 
by interesting those who are willing to 
admit woman’s right to suffrage, but have 
not considered the subject enough to ac- 
tively advocate giving her the privilege. 
Even with these, argument had best be 
sparingly used; facts to throw light on 
the need of the privilege are our best re- 
source, aud these we will find in our Club 
literature. 

The point which will strike honest men 
most forcibly is the mere fact of a nat- 
ural right denied a worthy class of peo- 
ple. If every individual has an inborn 
right, and to some it is denied, then soci- 
ety owes a debt to that class, and all debts 
should be paid without question as to 
what the creditor intends to do with the 
proceeds received. I have confidence 
enough in the womanliness and nobility 
of women to believe that they will not 
squander their inheritance when they 
come into it. 





NEW YORK. 
New York City, Juty 7, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Political Equality League of Queens 
and Nassau counties, held at Queens on 
June 20, was a goodly gathering of bright 
intelligent women with a pleasant sprin- 
kling of men. The President, Mrs. Mary 
E. Craigie, opened the meeting with a 
few words of welcome followed by prayer 
by Rev. J. S. Demarest, and the singing 
of ‘“‘America’’ by the audience. The 
League was welcomed to Queens by Mrs. 
J. Hallock, the president of the local 
club, and Mrs. Craigie followed in happy 
response. Five Leagues belong to the 
counties, all of which reported. Educa- 
tion claimed a large share of the morning 
meeting. The importance of the attend- 
ance of women at school meetings and of 
placing women on school boards received 
attention. 

The speakers were Mrs. Henry A. 
Powell, who made an able address on the 
necessity of motherly care in public 
schools; Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, who made 
some comparison of education in our new 
dependency of Porto Rico; and Miss 
Isabel Chapman, who read an instructive 
and interesting paper on the books that 
should be placed in libraries. At noon 
there was a box luncheon, the ladies of 
Queens supplying tea and coffee with a 
few delicacies. The social hour is very 
enjoyable, bringing together women from 
all parts of the county interested in the 
same cause. 

In the afternoon session Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake told of the work of the 





Political Equality Union of New York City 
Committees appointed by the Union to as- 
certain whether women could be served 
in restaurants after dark if unaccom- 
panied by a man, which had been refused 
in years past. They met with no refusal, 
which showed progress. She also related 
an effort made to have the men’s cabins 
of the ferry boats properly cleaned, so 
that both cabins should be fit for men 
and women; otherwise that men should 
not be permitted to occupy seats in the 
women’s cabins when women were stand- 
ing. 

Mrs. Hughan, president of Brooklyn 
Single Tax Club, set forth clearly the 
principles of Henry George, and explained 
the work they were doing for woman suf- 
frage. Miss Keyser followed in the cause 
of the disfranchised working woman, who 
needed the ballot more than all others. 
She thought it a crime to go to a working 
woman’s club and speak against woman 
suffrage. Mrs. Mary Hillard Loines, 
president of the Brooklyn Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association, compared the woman 
suffrage movement to the evolution of 
the butterfly and its beneficent work in 
cross fertilization. It was a_ beautiful 
simile of the better work done where men 
and women unite their strength and wis- 
dom in government. Mrs. Chapman fol- 
lowed, referring to the old and new types 
of women so-called, but insisted that they 
were neither old nor new women, but, as 
in the case of men, in continual adjust- 
ment to their environment. Whatever 
might be the difference in sex it did not 
make necessary a denial of privileges to 
women that were accorded to men. She 
believed with John Stuart Mill that the 
legal subordination of one sex to the other 
was wrong in itself and a hindrance to 
the improvement of the human race. 

Suffrage from the man’s standpoint was 
then considered by Judge Perry, of Brook- 
lyn, who was in hearty sympathy with its 
progress, and by Mr. Wallace, of Free- 
port, who had an advanced paper written 
by himself twenty-five years ago. It was 
ringing with truths not yet accepted by 
all the people of to-day, and his additions 
entertained and encouraged his audience 
who were enthusiastic in applause. 

Mrs. Powell read the ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’? with much feeling and 
power, and the audience, standing, sang 
it with fervor. Thus closed a profitable 
day in the suffrage cause. 

ANNA WILLETS, Rec. Sec. 





—_e 
IOWA. 

A Woman’s Council will be held at 
Humboldt, Aug. 14-21, under the direc- 
tion of the lowa E.S. A. Mrs. Evelyn H. 
Belden, of Sioux City, will have the super- 
vision of Woman’s Day, Aug. 18, on which 
two especial meetings will be held to dis- 
cuss questions of vital importance to the 
women of the country. Mrs. Martha C. 
Callanan, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall and 
Mrs. Margaret Campbell of Des Moines, 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, of Hull, Mrs. Met- 
tie Laub Romans of Denison, Mrs. 
Eleanor Chafin Stockman of Mason City, 
Mrs. Roma D. Woods of Sutherland, and 
many other notable women will take part 
in the discussions. 

A Political Equality Club was lately 
organized at West Liberty, Ia, with 
Mrs. Mary Phillips as president. Among 
the speakers at the evening meeting were 
Rev. Mr. Herr, of the Congregational 
church, Muscatine, and Rev. Mr. Schreck- 
ergust, of the M. E. church, West Liberty. 

A woman writes to the July Woman’s 
Standard: 

As the women of Ottumwa have re- 
cently had an opportunity to have their 
opinions counted at the polling places, I 
thought I would tell you some of our ex- 
periences. The issue was a railroad tax 
levy; and as the law of our State says 
women may vote on any question of tax 
levy for the issuance of bonds, we, of 
course, did not for a moment suppose there 
would be any one to question this right. 

Prior to the election, our city papers 
never once referred to the women being 
entitled to vote, so as to inform those not 
posted, but kept silent—at least the 
principal paper, which wanted to boom 
the project, did so. Why, no one seems 
to know, unless it was because, women 
being naturally economical, they feared 








that they might defeat the project. At 
any rate, the so-called leaders put their 
heads together and decided the women 
should not vote, and sent word to that 
effect to the different wards. When a 
few of us went to cast our votes in the 
ward I live in, we were notified that they 
had been told we could not vote. We had 
a male friend with us, who helped us out 
by telling us to call up the city attorney 
and get instructions, which we did, and 
the reply was that we were entitled to 
vote, so after considerable delay our bal- 
lots were accepted in our ward, with 
some thirty others, but in most of the 
wards they were refused by the orders of 
the so-called leaders, with a few excep- 
tions. Now, why this attempt to rob 
those who pay taxes of the right to a 
voice in this matter when the law is so 
plain that ‘the who runs may read,”’ and 
understand? 


Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page 








“NEVER BURN A CANDLE AT BOTH ENDS.”’ 

If you do your light will soon be gone 
and you will be in the dark, Don’t think 
you cap go on drawing vitality from the 
blood for nerves, stomach, brain, and 
muscles, without doing something to re- 
place it. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives nerve, 
mental and digestive strength by enrich- 
ing and vitalizing the blood. Thus it 
helps people who are overworked and 
tired. 

Hoop’s Pius are non-irritating, mild, 
effective. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction, 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





, . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21stStreet, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Maritlla Andrews, Editor 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
—- and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JournaL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, who rep- 
resents the press women of the United 
States at the Women’s International 
Council in London, is a woman of many 
gifts. She taught in the public schools, 
both before and after her graduation from 
the Colorado State University. In fact, 
she earned the money for her college ex- 
penses by teaching. Her musical ability 
secured for her the position of soprano in 
the choir of St. Thomas’ church, soon 
after she went to New York, and later 
her knowledge of several languages was 
of great value to her while she served 
as secretary to Mr. Beattie, commissioner 
of street cleaning in New York. She 
invented a dump cart, for which she re- 
ceived a gold medal from the Parisian 
Society of Inventors. She has had experi- 
ence as inspector in the custom house, as 
superintendent of a candy factory, and as 
cataloguer of books and minerals in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
She has written at least two books, ‘*Man- 
hattan, Historical and Artistic,’ and 
‘Bushy,’ a novel. In 1895 she became 
the editor of the woman’s page of the 
New York Recorder, and when that paper 
ceased publication, in 1896, she was given 
the same position on the New York 
Tribune. She married John Alden, one of 
the editors of the Recorder, in 1896. She 
was appointed by Mayor Strong, of New 
York, to represent that city at the Ten- 
nessee Ex position,upon the celebration of 
Woman’s Day, at Nashville. 

Mrs. Alden read a paper before the 
Women’s International Council, on ‘*The 
Economic Position of Women Journal- 
ists,’ which has been widely published. 
She said in part: 

“The Economic Position of Women as 
Journalists,’ is a topic that requires a 
little preliminary definition. Journalism 
is work for a journal, and a journal is 
primarily a periodical issued each day. 

Work for such periodicals in the United 
States furnishes a broad field for woman, 
which she is cultivating more and more 
energetically every year. 

We have had woman proprietors of 
dailies, like the late Mrs. Nicholson, of 


the New Orleans Picayune, who, for many | 
years, was her own editor; women pro- | 


prietors of weeklies, like Mrs, Davidson, 
of The Criterion, and Mrs. Blackwell (sic) 


of the Woman's Journal; women proprie- | 


tors of monthlies, like Mrs. Leslie, of 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly; Miss Winslow 
of The Clubwoman, and Miss Griswold, of 
Profitable Advertising, in Boston, Scat- 
tered ail over the country are village 
weeklies, owned and managed by women. 
The New York Journal is popularly 
understood to owe the nerve behind its 
enterprise in alarge measure to the widow 
of Senator Hearst, who is deeply interested 
with her son in both the Journal and the 
San Francisco Examiner. ‘The American 
woman has, indeed, shown marked capa- 
city in running periodicals in popular 
fashion, as well as in securing for them 
the advertisements without which they 
would lose money and eventually fail... . 
As to women who are employed on news- 
papers, I may say that their incomes run 
from $8 per week up to $100, but the num- 
ber who make less than $20 a week is far 
greater than the number who make more. 
Il think the disabilities under which 
women labor in the daily newspaper field 
are constitutional, and not to be remedied 
by legislation, or education of public 
sentiment. 

The qualifications for a good reporter 
are many. She must see things as they 


happen, supplying, by the same historic | 


imagination, such details as seem impor- 
tant only as background, but investigating, 
with stern conscientiousness, every point 
that seems to be a matter of contest. She 
must have an accurate memory. She must 
be able to write in Lacedwmonian style, 
and, at the same time, arrange her story 
so as to bring out all its dramatic value. 
She must be a good judge of human nature 
to get the most out of those to whom she 
goes for news. She must sink her person- 
ality, and leave affronts to an editor to 
avenge.... 

Several hundred women in the United 
States make a living by writing fiction, 
poetry, and essays for the Sunday editions 
of the dailies, and for the magazines. 
Their average economic condition is not 
80 good as that of women regularly em- 
ployed as news-gatberers, but a number of 
them have considerable incomes, and 
some are well known as book producers, 
I have been told that Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins nets over $5,000 a year from her roy- 
alties and her current short stories. There 
may be a dozen others who do as well. 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, who is editor 
of Harper's Bazar, probably has the posi- 
tion in journalism that is most coveted of 
allthat are held by women in America, 
because of its relative dignity and secu- 
rity. She is a poet of rare delicacy of 
feeling and expression, and her name was 
well known to the world of letters, long 


before the death of Miss Mary L. Booth 
left a vacancy at the head of the Bazar 
staff. 

Iam only sketching in outline the part 
that women are taking in making the 
| press of our country whatit is. I feel sure 
that their contributions to this work will 
be much larger ten years from now than 
they are at present. Our daily newspapers 
are rapidly increasing the number of 
women in their employ, as a natural re- 
sult of the social, literary, musical, re- 
form, and philanthropic organizations in 
which women are exclusively concerned 
as active papticipants. Such organiza- 
| tions have to be kept track of as a matter 
of news, and it has been discovered that 
women, as reporters, find it much easier 
to keep track of them than men. Execu- 
tive capacity will be developed among 
women in almost exact ratio with the 
number of women who get a chance to 
show that they have it or have it not, 
precisely as it is developed among men. 
I do not think that in such ability women 
| are naturally or necessarily inferior to 
| men, but their opportunities are likely to 
| be fewer for many years to come, 

There is much significance in the last 
paragraph of Mrs, Alden’s address. It 
is only within a comparatively recent 
period that the daily newspapers have 
generally come to regard the meetings of 
women’s organizations as matters of news 
to be treated seriously. Particularly is 
this true of woman suffrage meetings. 
In the early days, the New York Tribune 
was one of the few great dailies that re- 
ported the woman suffrage gatherings 
fairly, as a matter of current news, and in 
dignified terms. It follows as a natural 
sequence that a prominent place is now 
given in the daily Tribune to women’s 
organizations, under the editorship of a 
capable newepaper woman, who is in 
active sympathy with all progressive 
movements, including woman suffrage. 

F. M, A. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO. 





The Texas-Colorado Chautauqua at 
Boulder, Colo., was a great occasion, 
Brilliant weather and large crowds com- 
bined to make it a success. Three hun- 
dred Texans were encamped on the 
| grounds, and there was an enormous at- 

tendance of Colorado people. The ad- 
dress of welcome on July 4 was given by 
Mr. T. M. Patterson, editor of the Denver 
| News. He reviewed the progress of the 
last half century, the abolition of serfdom 
| in Russia, the establishment of the French 
Republic, the end of slavery in the United 
States, and the growth of the humani- 
tarian spirit in many directions. Being a 
| Colorado man, Mr, Patterson did not for- 
| get the women, as Fourth of July orators 
| outside the enfranchised States are apt to 
| do. He said: 








It was only yesterday that woman was 
recognized as the equal of man before the 
law; not yet everywhere, but here and 
in some neighboring States. It was but 
the starting of the ball of equal justice 
from the mountain tops which is gather- 
ing speed and power as it reaches the 
plains and rolls toward the oceans. It 
was the response of Colorado’s chivalrous 
men to the earnest appeal of woman for a 
fair, free field to women who, driven by 
necessity, must enter into the struggle 
with hand and brain for daily bread. 
The men said: ‘‘Women bear and rear 
| the children, they contribute their equal 
share of taxes, they do the gentler part 
in war, but that is as vital to victory as 
the posting of battalions for attack and 
defence; they are the weaker, and are 
handicapped in life’s struggle with the 
bondage they have borne through all the 
ages and prejudices begotten of weakness 
and dependency. There is but one royal 
road to woman’s mission, and that is the 
ballot.” And the men of Colorado gave 
them the ballot. And now, with influ- 
ence and dignity as their handmaids, they 
are swiftly and surely widening the field 
which women may occupy with men as 

breadwinners. ‘They are learning that 
labor is dignity. As this spirit rises, the 

walks of sin are avoided. The ballot by 
its strengthening influence gives women 
| courage, and the courageous woman is a 
beacon light of sweetness and virtue. In 
the hands of the more fortunate sisters— 
those who need not work for bread or 
who live in affluence — the ballot is a 
power for good in society, and is a means 
of protection to all. With it they destroy 
the monopoly which man so cheerfully 
arrogated of all the comfortable and 
money-making callings in life; they place 
in dread the public officers who would 
surrender our towns and cities to the cun- 
ning element of the criminal classes; they 
stand for laws and customs and observ- 
ances which insist that for the same ser- 
vices women shall be paid as well as men; 








they are wearing away the obstacles of 





conventionality and selfishness that have 
ever stood in the pathway of women. 
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NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe, N. M., JUNE 26, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Although no meeting of the New Mexico 
Equal Suffrage Association has been held 
the last year, in fact, none since its organ- 
ization three years ago, yet the work is 
not dead. Interest in the cause is grow- 
ing, and there are marked signs of prog- 
ress. We anticipated a visit from Mrs. 
Chapman Catt and Miss Hay on their 
return from Arizona. The disappoint- 
ment was great that they could not come, 
Arrangements had been made for a public 
meeting at Albuquerque. The Territorial 
Legislature was in session at Santa Fé, 
and the consent of both houses was 
secured to give the Legislative Hall to the 
distinguished speakers fora hearing. The 
expected visit and hearing were much 
talked of, and roused a wave of agitation 
in legislative circles and the press. 

A bill for the extension of school suf- 
frage to women was introduced by Mr. 
McIntosh, a member living near the Colo- 
rado line. Said bill received the favor- 
able votes of one-third of the members of 
the Lower House. 

A bill for appropriations, etc., for the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, recommended 
the appointment of two women on the 
board of five trustees. These appoint- 
ments were made by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Legislative Council. 

Women are acting as notaries public 
throughout the Territory. In proof that 
women are not a failure in business in 
New Mexico, we may instance Mrs, 
Warren, of Silver City, an insurance 
agent for the past twelve years, who to- 
day conducts the largest insurance busi- 
ness in the Territory. When adverse leg- 
islation was threatened during the late 
session, she hastened to the Capital, and 
none thought it unwise, unseemly, or un- 
womanly that she thus guarded her in- 
terests. 

In Santa Fé a Woman’s Board of Trade, 
composed of thirty members, has charge 
of the charities of the city, of the plaza— 
the public square or park—the public 
library, and the cemetery. It has been 
urged to undertake the sewerage of the 
city. A similar woman’s board is doing 
like work for Las Cruces, the great health 
centre of the United States. The question 
has come up in these boards, if woman’s 
effort in this municipal work is so satis- 
factory, why may she not bave a voice in 
school affairs? If women are capable of 
serving on boards of public institutions, 
why may they not serve on school boards? 

The Woman’s JouRNAL is found on 
the table of the public library of Santa 
Fé. 

The native Mexican population are 
patient, plodding people, with whom evo- 
lution is a slow process. The Anglo- 
Americans, though few, are active and 
progressive. Distances are great, as the 
Territory equals in size all New England 
with New York and New Jersey added. 
With railroad rates five and six cents a 
mile, conventions are difficult to compass. 

CATHARINE PATTEN WALLACE. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


The following sketch of the life and 
work of Mrs. Emily P. Collins was given 
by Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon at the recent 
celebration of the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club in honor of that beloved worker: 


Our honorary president, Emily P. Col- 
lins, came to live in Hartford in 1879, where 
she is respected by the community at 
large, but endeared beyond expression to 
the little band gathered here to-day to do 
her honor. 

In 1885, with Miss F. E. Burr, she organ- 
ized the Equal Rights Club, and all con- 
nected with her in this work—and they 
have been many—can testify to her ster- 
ling worth and lovable character. So 
large-hearted has she been that she has 
worked not only for her own sex but for 
the elevation of all, be they man or 
woman of every color, condition, or clime, 

This grand woman was born of New 
England parentage Aug. 11, 1814, in South 
Bristol, Ontario County, N. Y. In her 
youth she was free from the restraints of 
conventionality, and early became an en- 
thusiast for liberty. The anti-slavery 
struggle enlisted her sympathy, and she 
early felt that the wrongs of the Southern 
slave were equally applicable to the wrongs 
of her own sex. With an analytical mind 
and keen reasoning powers, and an om- 
nivorous reader, she has kept pace with 
the foremost thoughts of the age. 

In 1848 the first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention was held in Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
where the rights of women were dis- 
cussed. The thoughts which had long 
been her own were there given expression, 
and with others she saw the necessity of 
organized effort in order to obtain the 
elective franchise. Asa result, the same 
year she called together about twenty in- 
telligent women of the neighborhood of 
South Bristol and organized a woman’s 
suffrage society, and to her belongs the 
honor of forming the first woman suf- 
frage organization in the world Mrs, 
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electrics and steam. 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds. 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. It ig 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston b 
The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 
suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIvIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


The town has every natural 


We want customers who wil] 


We are building a 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston, 








Collins was made president of this band of 
earnest women, ‘They drafted a petition 
to the Legislature, and obtained the signa- 
tures of sixty-two of the most intelligent 
people, both male and female, in their own 
and adjoining towns, sending it to their 
representativesin Albany. It was received 
by the Legislature as something absurdly 
ridiculous and laid on the table. 

They introduced the question into de- 
bating societies, and in every way sought 
to agitate the subject, and, with reason- 
able hope, felt that in a few years the jus- 
tice of their demands would result favor- 
ably to the cause, little realizing the 
mountains of prejudice that would require 
years of labor to clear away. 

However the efforts of herself and other 
reformers have not been in vain, for since 
that time school suffrage has been granted 
in a majority of the States, full suffrage 
in four of the Western States, as well as 
the enlargement of woman’s sphere till 
she has entered, successfully, nearly all 
the avenues of employment which man 
has claimed in the past as exclusively his 
own. Property laws for women have also 
been made vastly better through the work 
of those brave pioneers. 

From 1858 to 1869 Mrs. Collins was a 
resident of Rochester, where she con- 
tinued in various ways to work for funda- 
mental reforms. During these years the 
civil conflict burst forth, and her two sons 
were among the brave boys who answered 
their nation’s call. After the disastrous 
battle of New Market, Va., in 1864, Mrs. 
Collins went as a volunteer nurse to Mar- 
tinsburg, where her son, Dr. Petier, was 
stationed as post surgeon. It was at this 
time that with a mother’s love and tender- 
ness she nursed back to life her other son, 
who had been dangerously wounded in 
battle. With shot and shell flying around 
the hospital, where she was part of the 
time within the enemy’s lines, this brave 
woman remained true to her post, carry- 
ing comfort and hope to many a wounded 
soldier. 

In 1868 a society was organized in 
Rochester for the reformation of aban- 
doned women, and Mrs. Collins was brave 
enough to state to the society ‘that only 
by enfranchising woman, and permitting 
her a more free range of employments, 
could they hope to repress the social 
evil.” 

In 1869 she removed with her husband 
and sons to Louisiana, where her efforts 
for the enlargement of woman’s sphere 
were not abated. 

Home ties, together with other circum- 
stances, prevented our leader from gaining 
a world-wide name, yet bravely and nobly 
has she performed her part in this great 
struggle for the emancipation of woman. 
To the question, How shall we best ex- 
press our love and appreciation of her 
whose life has been made beautiful by 
good works and kindly deeds, I think I 
hear her say: “Go on battling for the 
cause which has become a part of my 
very existence. Do not hesitate, do not 
falter till manand woman shall stand side 
by side, equal before the law.” 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE Square.—The brilliant com- 
edy, ‘‘The Princess and the Butterfly,” is 
the attraction for the coming week. Its 
production at the Hollis Street Theatre, 
in the spring of ’98, gained universal com- 
mendation. Unusual preparations have 
been made to give the most complete sur- 
roundings, and additions have been made 
to the company on account of the large 
cast of characters. On Monday, July 24, 
Augustus Thomas’ charming play “In 
Mizzoura,”’ 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE-—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., % vols. Epotaresene America. 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


— = 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


~ CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 








Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 














A Remarkable Biography 


The Life & Work of 


Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper | 


| 


A Story of the Evolution of theStatus of | 
Woman | 


Sad 


Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
Cloth, #5; Ornamental Cloth, | 

#61; Half Leather, $9; Full | 
Leather, $12. 

om 

The Bowen=-Merrill Co. 


Publishers | 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 





“The work is more than history and 
eater than literature.’’—May Wright 
ewall in Indianapolis News. | 





AGENTS WANTED 























C. H. Simonds & Co., printers, 297 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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